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IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE FACULTY 


GHARTER | 


INTRODUCTION 


An institution of learning is no better than its instructional staff. 
Giving instruction is its primary purpose; and for the giving of 
instruction the staff is responsible. Every institution is, therefore, 
vitally concerned with selecting competent teachers, providing 
opportunities for their continuous improvement in service, and 
retaining desirable teachers for relatively long periods of service. 
In a teachers college the staff is especially important, for these 
institutions must not only give high-grade instruction to their 
students, but they must also teach these students to become teachers 
of others. A staff growing in ability to lead others into a mastery 
of the art of instruction is of first importance in a teachers college. 
In every institution there is a danger that those employed in it may 
become habituated to certain procedures, and, as a consequence, 
growth become unlikely. If this happens in a teachers college the 
resulting instruction is poor, and, what is more important, the 
fault is multiplied through the instruction which its graduates give 
to others. Of all institutions of learning, none is more in need of a 
staff growing in service than the teachers college. 

While there is general agreement that the faculty of the teachers 
college should be equal in educational attainments and in all other 
desirable qualities to the best that can be found in any other type 
of college, it is a fact that so far as scholastic preparation is con- 
cerned the teachers college has not as yet been able to reach the 
standard of the liberal arts college. Judd and Parker found in 
1916 that the liberal arts colleges far excelled the normal schools in 
the proportion of the number on their staffs who held the advanced 
degrees of Doctor or Master. Their study of sixty-three liberal 
arts colleges and universities as compared with thirty-two state 
normal schools led them to the conclusion shown in Table I. 


1Judd and Parker, Problems in Standardizing the State Normal Schools. Was: 
Bureau of Education, 1916 Bulletin No. 12, pp. 17-18. 
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ABE rel 


PERCENTAGE OF MASTERS AND Doctors IN THE FACULTIES OF 
CoLLEGES AND NoRMAL SCHOOLS 


For the Colleges and Universities : 


Average per cent, of LOctors: racer + ietsiotetsiol einicione sore veloreiaratalstelohevereteters 34 

Average pers. cent of. Mastersinma. cruise inte ore clei tceers el aoereae teresa 67 
For the Normal Schools: 

Average per cent of Doctors.................+- has BR ee ee 7 

Average’ per cent of Masters....srcccns cs ele sleeve al tetra sec ere eee ereioiere 31 


These authorities conclude the first chapter of their study by 
saying : 

Summarizing this comparative study it may be said that, in material 
resources, and in ratio of faculty to students, the normal schools are directly 
comparable to selected lists of liberal arts colleges and universities. In 


training of the faculty and in tasks imposed on faculty members, normal 
schools suffer seriously in comparison with colleges. 


The survey of the Missouri teachers colleges, undertaken by 
the Carnegie Foundation and directed by Learned, Bagley, and 
others, was perhaps the most thoroughgoing survey of teacher- 
training institutions ever completed in this country. In speaking of 
the training of teachers in the Missouri teachers colleges, the 
authors? of the report use this language: 


Only about one-fourth of the teachers in the Missouri normal schools 
have ever done recognized study beyond a college course. ... Of the 
degrees usually considered necessary to give collegiate instruction, there are 
seven among the one hundred ninety-nine teachers and officers, six of them 
taken from first-class institutions all outside of the state. 


While it is true that this statement was made with reference to 
the teachers colleges of only one state, yet it was a state considered 
typical, and reflected in a general way the situation that existed 
when the report was written. Allowance should, of course, be 
made for exceptions, since some teachers colleges probably had 
higher standards of qualifications than those indicated in this 
report. 

Clyde M. Hill * studied the conditions in the Missouri teachers 


2 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Bulletin No. 14, p. 103, 
1920. ; 

* Hill, Clyde M., A Decade of Progress in Teacher Training, p. 57, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to Education No. 233, 1927. 
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colleges ten years after the survey by the Carnegie Foundation. 
His findings indicate a very considerable advancement in faculty 
standards during the decade. He also institutes comparisons be- 
tween the training of faculties in the Missouri institutions and 
teachers colleges in other states for which data are attainable. His 
findings with reference to the degrees held by the teachers in 
Missouri are: no degree 11 per cent, Bachelor’s degree 33 per 
cent, Master’s degree 51 per cent, Doctor’s degree 5 per cent. As 
compared with teachers in other colleges, the faculties of the Mis- 
souri group as given by Hill are: 


TABLE II 


How TEACHERS IN THE Missourrt TEACHERS COLLEGES COMPARED WITH 
TEACHERS IN SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS IN OTHER STATES AS REGARDS DEGREES 
HELD IN 1926 


Random 

Selection 
Highest Degree Held Mo. La. ' Mass. of 26 

Teachers 

Colleges* 
INO GERNS, 1g db ea Be Ge mao Oe II 27 51 18 
ipachelon’s degree... .2---.--.--- 33 50 30 45 
IMiastens degrees ecm «atc ies sieve 51 20 18 31 
Woetoms Gecrce iy a y-tiaceias cere ¢ 5 B I 6 
SRG Gaal weedy. gs isvaesege te encusiater's 5.5 100 100 100 100 


* Evenden, Unpublished Study. 


In the same study, Hill calls attention to the fact that the in- 
clusion of teachers of music in all of these estimates has a ten- 
dency to increase the percentage of those who hold no degrees and 
to give rather a less favorable view of the training of teachers 
than if this group is excluded from consideration. These teachers 
have had many years of work in their special fields, but have not 
attended degree granting institutions. 

James E. Avent * studied the qualifications of summer session 
instructors in the teachers colleges of the United States. His work 
is the best study of all phases of the summer session in these insti- 


4 Avent, James E., Summer Sessions in State Teachers Colleges, 1924, p. 128. Pub- 
lished by the Author. 
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tutions. He draws the following picture of the qualifications of 
summer session instructors: 


The instructors in the summer session of our state teachers colleges have 
had a total education on a collegiate level in normal school or teachers 
college, in college or university, or in both types of institutions 4.51 years 
(median 5.08). 

Slightly over one in four (28 per cent) have attended five years. 

Slightly less than one in four (24.3 per cent) have attended more than 
five years. 

Slightly over one-half (52.3 per cent) have attended five years or more. 

Slightly over one in four (26.4 per cent) have attended just four years. 


Slightly over three in four (78.7 per cent) have attended four years 
or more. 


One in five (20.9 per cent) have attended less than four years. 


Avent’s study introduces an element not present in the other 
studies cited. Nearly all of the teacher-training institutions have 
a larger attendance in the summer session than during the regular 
session, some of them nearly or quite double their attendance dur- 
ing the summer. This is due to the fact that many of the teachers, 
who are regularly employed in public school work from September 
to May, attend teachers colleges during the summer when the 
public schools are not in session. The increased attendance during 
the summer compels the teachers colleges to enlarge their staffs by 
the employment of instructors for the summer session only, com- 
monly called “special instructors.” These are chosen from public 
school service and from the faculties of liberal arts colleges which 
do not have summer sessions. The training of these special in- 
structors has not been adequately studied ; but it is probably fair to 
state that the net result of including this group is slightly to de- 
crease the median amount of training for the entire staff of regular 
and special instructors. Avent’s findings are of interest because the 
summer session is a very important part of the teachers college 
program. The qualification of the special instructor is, therefore, 
of great consequence in determining the total service rendered by 
the teachers college. 

McMullen? in a very recent study collected much valuable infor- 
mation relative to the training of teachers in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. He finds the conditions set forth in Table III. 


5 McMullen, L. B., Service Load in Teacher Training Institutions, pp. 34-35. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 244, 1927. 
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TABLE ILA 


HicHEst DEGREES HELD BY MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY IN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


No. of Individuals Considered 
with Each Type of Degree 


No Degree | Bachelor’s Master's Doctor's 


WVOIIN eT ccsecee hepeeee cn cei seni si arare at 322 557 322 9 

DV iietiepeeecte version rere ieca ciovescasct Ricks sae 80 241 322 90 

SO Glimmer Pantie ctch rcisie ors ono: fa 0 402 798 644 99 
TABLE ULB 


Hicuest Drecrees Herp sy MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY IN STATE TEACHERS 
CoLLEGES, EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES * 


No. of Individuals Considered 
with Each Type of Degree 


No Degree Bachelor's Master's Doctor's 
WV@IMEN see cletel clea sveioestsios ei 61 26.6 46.0 26.6 0.7 
INMED. 3 cca 5-0is Cr ORRENEIC ERED 11.0 32.9 43.9 153) 
VBROYES). Gano oe AcE Ione eens 20.7 41.0 Bae 5.1 


* McMullen’s findings. 


McMullen’s findings are approximated in a study made for the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges by President E. L. 
Hendricks ® of the Warrensburg, Mo., State Teachers College, and 
submitted by him to the Association at the Boston Meeting in 1928. 
President Hendricks studied forty-eight normal schools and 
teachers colleges for the period from 1917 to 1926, inclusive, and 
found that 10 per cent held no degrees, 40 per cent held Bachelor’s 
degrees only, 43 per cent held Master’s degrees, and 7 per cent held 


Doctor’s degrees. 


6 Hendricks, E. L., Progress in the Qualifications and Salaries of Teachers of State 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. Published by the Author. 
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Leon R. Meadows,’ who studied the qualifications of teachers 
of English in the institutions listed in the Directory of the United 
States Bureau of Education, found: no degrees .97 per cent, 
Bachelor’s 14.98 per cent, Master’s 78.74 per cent, Doctor’s 5.31 
per cent. While the studies of McMullen, Hendricks, and Meadows 
differ somewhat in the percentages assigned to each group, owing 
to the fact that (1) the institutions are not identical in each case, 
(2) Meadows studied a specific type of teachers which has had 
for some time relatively high scholastic standing in the teachers 
college, and further, (3) Meadows’ study excluded training schools 
and special teachers which are the groups having the lowest per- 
centage of advanced degrees, yet all of these studies have the net 
result of showing rather conclusively that the teachers colleges have 
not been able to reach the standard of qualification for their facul- 
ties that universities and liberal arts colleges had reached at the 
time of Judd and Parker’s study in 1916. 

It is evident from all the available data that the teachers colleges, 
now that they have assumed the name and rank of senior colleges 
in the majority of the states, must be vitally concerned with the 
problem of bringing the educational equipment of their faculties 
up to a standard equal to that which the best liberal arts institu- 
tions have reached. Indeed, the thesis is defensible that a pro- 
fessional school for teachers should set for itself an even higher 
standard. Obviously, the professional schools for teachers have 
before them a task of no mean proportions in this vitally impor- 
tant matter. Encouraging as is the progress that has been made 
in the last decade, it must proceed at a more rapid rate in the 
future. In a large measure the improvement of the faculty in 
any institution must be improvement in service. How to promote 
the in-service growth of its staff is the problem which the teachers 
college must solve. There are three important factors in this 
problem: selecting teachers adequately trained and thoroughly 
competent when vacancies arise or when the staff is to be enlarged; 
improving the staff in-service through codperative effort; and _ 
retaining desirable teachers for a relatively long tenure. The 
present study was undertaken to ascertain what the state teachers 
colleges of the country are doing in their efforts to solve this 
problem, and to offer constructive suggestions for improvement. 


7 Meadows, Leon R., The Status of English in State Teachers Colleges, Doctor’s dis- 
sertation as yet unpublished. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE FACULTY IS LARGELY IN-SERVICE 
IMPROVEMENT 


If faculties of institutions of learning are to be improved, it must 
be largely through in-service improvement. The personnel of an 
instructional staff changes but slowly. It is not desirable that this 
should be otherwise; for rapid changes in personnel are likely to 
be fraught with disastrous consequences to the institution, An 
instructional staff growing in ability to render genuine service 
from year to year is the chief desideratum of an institution of 
higher learning. Evenden® suggests improvement in college in- 
struction by bringing about the following adjustments : 


1. Administrative or Supervisory 

a. Unfailing recognition, by administrators, of commendable work in class 
instruction, 

b. Opportunity for college teachers to present to other teachers in the 
same college their materials and methods of instruction. 

c. Providing instructors with outlines, syllabi, and. annotated bibliog- 
raphies. 

d. Experimentation with modified “honors” courses. 

e. Increased faculty participation in determining those school policies 
which affect instruction. 

f. Providing the institution with a director of research and statistics. 

. Giving more attention to sabbatical leaves. 

. Assigning two or more instructors to the same course with the under- 
standing that they are jointly responsible for developing its content 
and methods of instruction. 

i. Placing more responsibility upon college teachers for the selection 
of books for their fields. 

2. Adjustments by Individual Teachers 

a. Encouraging members of the instructional staff to visit classes taught 
by other members of the staff. 

b, Causing teachers to see the necessity of setting themselves the goal 
to improve the content of their courses and the procedure in present- 
ing them. 

» c¢. Securing a clear statement of the aim of each course and a realization 
of how the major topics in this course contribute to the cultural and 
professional equipment of those enrolled in it. 

d. Bringing about a decrease in the amount of “lecturing” and “conduct- 
ing recitations” and an increase in the amount of codperative study. 

e. Promoting a better degree of understanding between teachers and stu- 
dents through conferences. 

8 Evenden, E. S., “Improvement of College Teaching.” Teachers College Record, 

Vol. 29, No. 7, p- 587 (April, 1928). 
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f. Developing a wider use of the newer types of tests and examinations, 
even if these are used only to supplement the older examinations. 


Evenden concludes with this statement: 


No one or even all of these suggestions, if followed, will make great col- 
lege teachers out of those who do not like to teach or who are entirely 
satisfied with their present teaching abilities. But any one or all of them 
will help college teachers who conscientiously desire to improve the quality 
of their teaching. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study is: (1) To present the more signifi- 
cant data obtained from a survey of the practice in (a) selecting 
new members for the staff of the state teachers college, (b) im- 
proving this staff in service, (c) retaining desirable teachers for 
relatively long tenure; and (2) To make some constructive sug- 
gestions to the administrators of state teachers colleges for the in- 
service improvement of their staffs. 


PROCEDURE AND SOURCES OF DATA 


At its Boston Meeting, the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges endorsed this study and agreed to furnish such informa- 
tion and such data as might be called for during its progress. De- 
tailed questionnaires were sent to the presidents of state teachers 
colleges listed in the Directory of the United States Bureau of 
Education for 1927. Interviews with representative presidents 
and visits to typical state teachers colleges furnished a part of the 
information needed. City training schools for teachers were not 
included because they constitute a distinct group with administra- 
tive control, not in the state, but in the city board of education. 
All of the institutions classed as state teachers colleges by the 
Federal Department of Education are represented in this study 
through evaluation of policies by members of their faculties; 
fifty-five presidents have furnished detailed information regarding 
their institutions. The information sought dealt with the factors 
of in-service improvement as stated under “purpose of the 


study.” 7° A very considerable correspondence with the presidents 
®See Appendix A, page 79, for the names of the institutions which assisted in this 
study by furnishing detailed data. See also Appendix D, page 95. 


10 See Appendix B and Appendix C, pages 80 to 93, for questionnaires submitted to 
the presidents and to members of their faculties, respectively. 
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of the various state teachers colleges was employed to determine 
their policies and to clarify their answers to the general question- 
naire. In order to ascertain what members of the faculties in the 
various state teachers colleges thought of the effectiveness of the 
devices and procedures used in making service in these institutions 
attractive, members of the staff of every one of these institutions 
were asked to evaluate these devices and procedures. In order that 
these replies might come from the various ranks or levels of the 
staff, the list of names of the faculty as published in the bulletin 
of each institution was divided as nearly as possible into five equal 
groups from each of which groups one name was taken at random, 
and the teacher thus chosen was asked to evaluate the devices and 
procedures. In case the institution had sixty or more members 
of the staff, six or more groups were formed and a faculty member 
chosen from each group. A total of 645 teachers was thus 
selected, from whom 512 replies were received. A group of 
fifty-eight graduate students in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, all of whom had had experience in teaching in teachers 
colleges or liberal arts colleges, also evaluated the devices and 
procedures. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 


An attempt has been made in this chapter to give in a brief 
manner the present status of the scholastic qualifications of teachers 
colleges as summarized in previous studies, to state the purpose of 
the present study, and to indicate the procedure and sources of 
data. In Chapters II, III, IV, and V, the more significant data 
obtained are presented. In Chapter VI there is a general summary 
of the data, while Chapter VII is devoted to recommendations rela- 
tive to the in-service improvement of the staff of the state teachers 
college. 

11 See Appendix C, page 93, for the evaluation called for. 


CHALLE Ke 


SELECTING NEW MEMBERS OF THE STAFF WHEN 
VACANCIES OCCUR 


The improvement of a faculty depends largely upon selecting 
competent teachers when vacancies occur, providing for the in-ser- 
vice growth of the staff, and retaining competent teachers for 
relatively long periods of service in the institution. Selecting 
teachers to fill such vacancies as occur from time to time is im- 
portant because the growth of the staff from without is second in 
importance only to its growth in service. Administrators, there- 
fore, feel that the selection of new teachers is one of the most 
important of the tasks committed to them. 

In order to ascertain the procedures followed in the various state 
teachers colleges in securing new members for their staffs, specific 
questions were asked+ of the eighty-five presidents who direct 
these institutions. Fifty-five of these officials replied. As was to 
be expected, their answers indicate a diversity of policies and 
procedures. Some of the presidents state that they do not always 
use the same procedure; that sometimes they have in mind a 
teacher who possesses exactly the qualifications desired, and at 
other times it is necessary to seek such an individual afar; some- 
times there is a considerable time in which to look about for a 
desirable teacher, and at other times a position must be filled 
almost immediately. It is not strange, in view of the fact that 
the same procedure cannot always be followed in one institution, 
that there should be a variety of procedures in more than fifty 
institutions scattered throughout the country. 

Some characteristic comments are herewith quoted from the 
presidents of the state teachers colleges ?: 


The head of the department recommends a candidate, but the final author- 
ity is with the president ... Seldom is a member of the faculty chosen 

1See Appendix B, page 80, for the questionnaire sent to the presidents. 

* The names of the institutions represented are given in Appendix E, page 97. 
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without consulting the head of the department ... The president initiates 
a program and submits names of candidates to the head of the department 
concerned for his approval ... In most cases the head of the department 
is consulted but not necessarily so... After the president and the head 
of a department agree upon a candidate who appears to be desirable, he is 
invited to come to the institution where an opportunity is provided for his 
meeting the members of the departmental group with which he is to be 
affiliated and cognate or closely related departmental groups. 


One institution outlined its procedure in detail as follows: 


When a position becomes vacant, the president communicates with graduate 
schools or other agencies which might know of suitable candidates or which 
might be of assistance in locating them. When candidates are found who 
appear to have the characteristics and qualifications desired, they are invited 
to send the president their credentials, including secondary, undergraduate, 
and graduate training, together with a statement of the positions in which 
they have taught and the names and addresses of the administrative or super- 
visory officers under whom they taught. Correspondence is carried on with 
the references given by the prospective candidates and all the replies made 
a matter of record in the president’s office. When this material has all 
been assembled, it is submitted to the head of the department in which the 
vacancy is to be filled. If he sees fit he may investigate further. After 
he has had time to investigate and to consider the results of his investiga- 
tion, he is called into conference with the president. In this conference a 
candidate is tentatively selected. Arrangements are then made for an inter- 
view with the candidate. If he can come to the institution, he is urged to 
do so; if this seems impossible the president or the head of the department 
visit him, if possible, where he is at work. All this takes time; but it is 
best to spend time and money, too, provided it secures a competent member 
of the staff. You may hire a teacher in five minutes who will cause you 
twelve months of unmitigated grief. 


Table IV gives a summary of the replies of the presidents. 


TABLE IV 


PROCEDURE IN SELECTING TEACHERS IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
AS REPORTED BY THE PRESIDENTS 


Procedure Yes | No 
Department concerned recommends candidates ...........-++-+: 22028 
Candidate chosen in conference, president and head ........-...- 25 | 16 
Head of department submits recommendations to president ...... 14 | 41 


Initiative with president but department head passes on candidate | 29 | 14 
The entire matter is in hands of president ........-+++-seseeees 18 | 33 


Neen ee 
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Replies of the presidents are unanimous in declaring that their 
faculties as groups are not given an opportunity to pass on the 
desirability of a proposed candidate. In not submitting the recom- 
mendation to the entire faculty, the president is probably on safe 
ground. It cannot be assumed that all the members of the faculty 
can be informed on the merits of those cases which do not concern 
their own or closely related departments. To ask persons, however 
able they may be, to pass upon a matter in which they are unin- 
formed is to ask for a worthless judgment. Moreover, the special- 
ists in instruction may not be so well fitted in determining the 
desirability of a candidate as is the president, if he is a specialist in 
administration. 

While no president submits recommendations to the faculty as a 
whole, five presidents state that they do submit the recommenda- 
tions, together with reasons for making them, to departments 
closely related or cognate with the department in which the candi- 
date is to work, as well as to the last-named department. 

Every president answering states that he enlists the services of 
graduate schools or graduate departments of universities in seeking 
desirable members of his staff. Every president also turns to the 
placement bureaus of these institutions; thirty-nine enlist the ser- 
vices of heads of departments or professors; thirty-one state that 
they enlist the services of commercial teachers agencies, though 
five say that they do this only rarely; twelve others that they do 
not do this at all, and four do not answer this question directly. 

A tabular view of the replies is given in Table V. 


TABLE V 
SOURCES FROM WHICH PRESIDENTS SEEK NEw MEMBERS OF THEIR STAFFS 


Sources Yes | No 


Graduate schools or graduate departments of universities 


Jee 55 | 0 
Placement bureaus of graduate schools or universities* .......... 54] 0 
Heads of departments or professors’3....;2.5.. ae ee 43 | 12 
Those who have experience in public school teaching ............ 39 | 15 
Those who have had experience in teachers colleges ............. 43 | 12 
Commercial teachers agencies sii <itven ce 36 | 19 
“Anywhere that-wecantect them’ \4e- ec en eee eee 5 


* Where the sum of the replies does not equal 55, the total number of those replying, 
it is due to the fact that some presidents did not answer all the questions asked. 
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In order to get an estimate from the presidents with reference to 
some other elements of desirability in prospective teachers several 
groups of qualities considered desirable were submitted with a 
request for evaluation. These groups of qualities are given 
herewith. 


CHARACTERISTICS SOUGHT 


Below are some characteristics considered essential in a teacher. Under 
each of the groups a, b, c, d, and e rate the one you consider most important 
1, the next most important, 2, and so on. 


a. Experience 


Seirenerss (1) Wide experience in teaching, not necessarily in a position 
similar to the one you desire to fill. 

ewes (2) Experience in a position similar to the one you desire to fill 
but this experience less successful than that indicated under 
(1) above. 

seen ew (3) Marked success in a position in which executive administra- 
tive ability and initiative rather than teaching ability were 
required, 

Hosacoce (4) Experience as teacher in the public schools. 


sUNioleteravers (1) Scholarship as evidenced by the possession of a Ph.D. degree. 

= ORCS (2) Rather ordinary or average scholarship but possessed of 
strong personality. 

Reels gncas (3) Wide and comprehensive scholarship without marked re- 
search ability. 

Becks (4) Productive scholarship as evidenced by the publication of 
professional books, articles, or reports of investigations. 

et etaicrsiaes (5) Fair degree of scholarship coupled with expert skill in 
giving instruction. 


ele SS (1) Good personal appearance ........(6) Loyalty 

fae se ao (GymVitalitya eerie (7) Consistency 
eraeerers (3) Optimism sowannnos)) LElonetiay 
Fesataarn ers (4) Sincerity ....----(Q) Frankness 
Sone (5) Enthusiasm ee ee GLO) moyimpatiyy 


d. Social qualities 
rect (1) Good fellowship. 

(2) Leadership in civic or community affairs as evidenced by 
membership in civic clubs, commercial clubs, and partici- 
pation in civic affairs. 

Waves: sieve, (3) Leadership in social affairs as evidenced by active partici- 

pation in affairs purely social, membership in social clubs, 
etc, 
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Aver sies (4) Leadership in religious affairs; active work in church, 
Sunday school, and other religious organizations. 
APES (5) Ability to represent your institution creditably in public 


gatherings through ability as a public speaker, organizing 
ability, etc. 


pene me. (1) Extensive travel. 

ideas (2) Refinement of manners. 

Barnet (3) Fine sense of ethical propriety. 

Babi aents (4) Ability in music, art, or literature; connoisseur in matters 
of taste. 


Tables VI to X give the results of these evaluations as made by 
the presidents replying. In each of these tables the ratings given 
by all the presidents were added, and the quality or characteristic 
which had the lowest total was given rank one; and the next 
lowest, two; etc. To find the grade of each quality, the sum of 
the presidents’ ratings of that quality was divided by the number of 
presidents answering. 


TABLE VI 
RATINGS ASSIGNED BY PRESIDENTS TO VARIOUS TYPES OF TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 
Experience Rank | Grade 
Wide experience; not necessarily in a similar position ......... I 1.85 
Experience in a position similar to the one to be filled but less 
successful than that indicated above ..................... 2 2.04 
Marked success in a position demanding executive ability ..... By eA GS 
Hxpetienceim teachings piblic school smitten ene Z| 284! 
TABLE VII 


PRESIDENTS’ RATINGS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Ce am Sen ce eae ee ie oe ee ee 


Type of Scholarship Rank | Grade 
Fair degree in scholarship; expert skill in instruction ......... I 2.01 
Average scholarship coupled with strong personality ......... 2 e272 
Scholarship as evidenced by possession of Ph.D. degree ....... By WRIA KS) 
Comprehensive scholarship without research ADIL yin ete Ame SiaLO 
Productive scholarship evidenced by authorship of. books ..... Smee size 
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TABLE VIII 


PRESIDENTS’ RATING OF QUALITIES OF PERSONALITY 


Qualities of Personality Rank | Grade 
(SERRUSSIATISY 55, Bidar voc CEE CER PRA REES CLEc I i Oe 
TELOMOSINT 9.0 Sido BGM GEO ORIRo SISSIES ese pet ie a 2 3.41 
LORNA?  S. Gians otantagitth cata OTIC Ian aa se Rees 3 
JE ARENT SENG 06) xn iy oog do GANG G Oud. CTD EAC RO Lance eo A, || Keo 
SV [DEL UN Mere ears rope eee slats ar elise susie atereie b. 0 won er sen tl Slenens.e» 5 | 5.14 
AV atticulti Vai eC Rte rere eel fe RATS Aceec is vag sus Tn welive Wie’ H's 6 Ssiie talare' ace © |p Boi) 
eHcomalba DD CATA CE Mwy hares cPeketststerrei fee! siie,s \egereatatte ¢ aerortyta oe S27, 
(CNET 4.55 oad. cod Good oo DO eIOOrLs Ie CRS ee ae 8 | 5.92 
Ena iciess me meie Meta etel ei cucucterereis cla vera te ancnaistsis bavi one’ slarane gue sualelters G) |) o<Xo 
(Consistency mere eis e erect ciesh aie) MavEsS syelaforahale Sie wins - 10 | 6.68 
TABLE IX 
PRESIDENTS’ RATING OF SOCIAL QUALITIES 
Social Qualities Rank | Grade 
Ability to represent institution at public gatherings .......... I 1.93 
Good melowsipmme eas semis - aioe steterers citreens elon elevate ates easy eps 2 l2n23 
Deadershipan civic or community affairs 3). ..26.+.+s------ B | Bes 
LGAGGIM MRI TSO AMEE 7» oipeosadsndosnuodedbousnedoS 4 | 3.65 
eadetship invatains purely sociale j.sp sees nde cree © 5 | 4.18 
i a i i lt ec a a 
TABLE X 


PRESIDENTS’ RATING OF CULTURAL QUALITIES 


eI EEEEII TESS EESESEET SRS RRRRSRN Henna 


Cultural Qualities Rank | Grade 
unersenselor ethical propriety ae. -irascis ss ss eis «cece ele - I TOL 
RGA MEIMEMtOL MaANMeNSu re aerter sir ecree dc ois cleie/suonect oie sie ea) ee) 2 72 
TESSHSNG IO TENE Se pupae Gols ad don Go Ott OO CR ODO OOD mIIas SaleseLs 
@annoisseunan matters of taste j.asscu-c-s5s oc ev ece ress ose ANE 3eA 7, 


Dee ee 


It is, of course, true that rating such qualities or characteristics 
as are represented in the foregoing paragraphs is not entirely free 
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from objection. Such rating always assumes the presence of all 
of the qualities under consideration in a greater or less degree, and 
then seeks to discriminate between those conspicuously present or 
absent. If any of the qualities mentioned under the several head- 
ings above were totally lacking in an individual seeking a position, 
the result would be his elimination from any consideration on the 
part of the employing authority. If, for example, a person seek- 
ing a position in a state teachers college were wholly lacking in 
vitality,in enthusiasm for his work, or in sympathy for his students, 
no president would consider him for a single moment after the lack 
became known. In rating these qualities, however, it is not neces- 
sary to assume that any of them are entirely absent, or that some of 
them are present in the form of ultimate perfection in the hypo- 
thetical candidate under consideration. In seeking to assign rela- 
tive values to these qualities it is to be assumed that an individual 
possesses all of them in some degree and some of them in an 
unusual degree. In the light of their experience with teachers in 
their institutions the presidents were asked, therefore, to consider 
whether or not the presence of a certain quality in a conspicuous 
degree rendered an applicant for a position a better “chance” than 
the presence of a different quality in a similar degree. The pur- 
pose of the request for ratings was to discover whether or not 
some qualities are considered by this group of men to be more 
important than others, conceding that all of them are present in a 
measure, at least, and all of them more or less desirable. 

It is to be noted that practically all of these qualities can be cul- 
tivated. Those who are preparing to teach, and those who are 
preparing them for positions in teachers colleges may well give 
thoughtful consideration to the qualities that ranked high in the 
judgment of the men who select teachers for the teacher-training 
institutions of the country. 


CHAPTER: III 


Ser ChERISIICS, OF SUCCESSEUL, TEACHERS IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


For the purposes of this study it was thought desirable to get a 
somewhat general view of the personal and professional character- 
istics of those members of the teachers college staffs whom the 
presidents of these institutions consider outstanding. It was the 
hope to obtain in this manner a better idea of what presidents 
have in mind when they discuss the various questions submitted 
to them with respect to in-service or other improvement of their 
faculties. 

Accordingly, each president was asked to select from his faculty 
the six members who, because of their skill as instructors, their 
executive ability, or their personal and professional characteristics, 
deserve to be considered the outstanding members of his faculty. 
Then each president was asked to answer the following questions * 
with reference to each of these members of his faculty: 


. Highest degree held? 
. Undergraduate training completed in what type of institution ? 
Positions held before coming to this institution? 
. Where reared? 
. Principal occupations of this teacher’s parents or guardian? 
Length of service in educational work (exclusive of the time spent 
in securing his or her education) before coming to this institution ? 

g. Number of years employed in this institution ? 

h. What salary is paid this faculty member for twelve months ? 

i. Does he supplement this salary; and if so to what extent and in what 
way? 

j. To what is the success of this teacher due? 

k. How were his or her services secured? 

1. What is this teacher’s age? 


aoe, 


Shs 


Forty-eight presidents submitted answers to these questions 
for six of their teachers, and one president, for three; a total of 
291 members of the faculties who are considered by the presidents 

1See Appendix B, page 80, for the full statement of these questions. 
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as the best in their respective institutions. The replies of the presi- 
dents giving the characteristics of these teachers may be sum- 
marized in these paragraphs : 


a. Highest degree held: : 

Normal diploma only, 5; bachelor, 44; master, 176; doctor of philosophy, 
60; some other degree, 5. 

b. Undergraduate training secured in’ 

Normal school, 18; teachers college, 36; liberal arts college, 83; normal 
school or teachers college and liberal arts college, 66; state university, 
55; endowed university, 10; land grant college, 4; land grant college and 
endowed university, 9; liberal arts college and university, 8; foreign 
university, 2. 

c. Positions held before coming to the teachers college where now employed: 
Rural schools, 98; consolidated schools, 28; grades of village schools, 58; 
graded schools in cities, 53; ward principalships, 18; principalships of 
high schools, 61; city superintendencies, 40; county superintendencies, 14; 
teaching positions in normal schools, 46; in teachers colleges, 41; 
in liberal arts colleges, 43; in state universities, 18; in private or endowed 
universities or colleges, 7; in state departments of education, 7; presi- 
dencies of normal schools, 6; state superintendencies, 1; other positions 
in education, 35; other professions or vocations, 9. 

d. Where reared: 

‘In the country, 139; in villages of less than 2,500 inhabitants, 88; in 
cities of over 2,500, inhabitants, 48; in country and village, 11; in coun- 
try and city, 5. 

e. Principal occupations of parents: 

Farmers, 117; merchants, 25; skilled laborers, 21; teachers, 12; doctors, 
6; salesmen, 6; ministers, 6; miners, 6; manufacturers, 4; lawyers, 3; no 
occupation given by the president answering, 65. 

f, g, and h. The number of years served by these teachers before coming to 
the institutions in which they are now employed, the total number of 
years of experience for the group, and the annual salaries are summarized 
in Tables XI and XII. 

i. Supplement to the annual salary: 

Many of the teachers college presidents did not answer this question. 
This is probably due to the fact that they did not have accurate informa- 
tion available on this point. It is, therefore, not possible to make any 
generalization or to present any table. However, the additional earnings 
for the few individuals reported range from $50 to $3,000 annually. 

j. To what is the success of this teacher due? 

It is evident that the presidents had some difficulty in pointing out the 
specific qualities or characteristics to which the success of this group of 
teachers is due. In many cases, perhaps in most cases, the success of the 
teacher is due to a number of characteristics. The presidents’ estimates 
are given on page 20. 
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TABLE XI 


EXPERIENCE OF THE GROUP OF TEACHERS RATED AS OUTSTANDING BY THEIR 


PRESIDENTS 


Total Number of Years Taught 


Total 291 


Average .. 


10.46; Median .. 


Number of Years in College Where Now 


Employed 


TOLTS. 


Total 292 


No. of Teachers 


T Ona phone ysvors eer Roient I 
Ps erates ee N ERC NE ae 2 
PLO Fe cj cry OHOCE Ceca NCO 3 
QO mannbaee rons cute Seen 4 
BT seo ecrerarcaeste tet 5 
VG; Antes aanioare 6 
TBM ate ene wtereters § 7 
TOP cine etcieys ee deasrets 8 
1 eerie cha Re NC RES CNG 9 
TSahcwraeeeye sae einieds 10 

Quai nccvetmemucwatte a resexets II 
ys er eres ee 12 
‘ickc, Aubin ators 13 
Aa Wena covseentonsresste nse 14 
TiOweeeetenshscchsesve.svabenes 15 
TAG RCO Ose OEE 16 
LOg rac Wociin: tonne ores 107; 
NB Aes cumcacuceraa acme oh 18 
Tiare nea its fateRrsr Neer 19 
Gib Sas ty citrarcaa tere day tr ve 20 
Boni ates erie? teak’ 21 
DN oda Scbrca tote aeetooiess 22 
Gh Se chre ens an nose eens 23 
Th erent atettacvateltete 24 
De athe. Sara enous ele leeds 25 
PARE eh tenet AP EMER DSc ae 26 
Dare ae Cuan tor eus 27, 
TUM ee wate erator negate 28 
2 VAM IO tee Gee 30 
GI pect raana earner OEE 32 
Tar cvewetens te hale fart ich scs 36 


Average .. 9.90; Median .. 8.18 
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Excellencemoimscholarshipmaererrrreenrn eect reierir 18 
Shall sass inStructOriapnscuracocteneis ete ctor leet erent 36 
Excellent: personality spun acer cistirtsiciia selene: 5 
Scholarshiprandssiallwassinstructorernn eerie reir pi 


Scholarship, skill as instructor, and good personality... I01 
k. How the services of these teachers were secured: 


Upon the recommendation of an institution of higher learning....... 72 
President personally knew, they teacher eerie eaters 71 
Upon the recommendation of a faculty member who knew the teacher 30 
The president directed this teacher’s training for the position........ 
Upon recommendation ob a teachers agency=-.- ee ee ieee II 
The teacher was employed in the institution when the president came 

oS | ener aera aE ters Aer LAP ccm cc wor onded OS aC 106 


I. Age of these teachers: 
The ages of this group of teachers are presented in Table XIII. 


TABLE XII 


SALARIES PAID TO. TEACHERS CONSIDERED OUTSTANDING IN THE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Salary for 12 Months ee a Salary for 12 Months ee ee 
G2°000 MERE Oe en Aan I $2e OOM eee I 
2200 Meee ee ee ae I 33:7 50. oe ee eee 2 
2B: BOO serarnieree henaretove tage Seem I 3; SOO MS ene, hee 4 
BESS Oueonitt eon eee 3 Be QOOM a mera tncioometm 5 
2 FAOO aint Peels Shee 5 Ss Charts rare cin oco.e 2 
PRN OO NK Sie chon as em Mave 19k 4 O00 aerenernen eee 30 
2° COO Seah ate hee ae ee 4 4200: URS eee 5 
DE 7OO ertatsecshe Snes ames 18 452502 SiGe ene ee I 
2285 Omar ei a eae 3 Ay 300 Br eetee aera I 
2) QOO, Seiteieteer oye in cheer 8 43553 50. eens 5 
2 OOO map sate otitis avetaawer 33 By 4OO ohn clasaeteretee oo aae 8 
Bis LOO Beranct Cente ener: 3 45 500s. een terrence 4 
3 200 i enieheeen ote eee ot 20 45050 Suite en eee 2 
3 F250 saiatstoran nade ieee eons 8 41507 seach cheers ieee 4 
BROOM ect eer eer 9 An SOO rte eae 9 
35350 See ree eee 3 SO. U8M teh HlotnehO ey dio... 2 
3; 4OO sriettes Seem me 6 5 250s anki eee I 
BA SO! Meare a Cite ae te thee 5 S500 A ce tee eee 2 
POO secretes chose ACen eee 18 GO; 0008 aon tae e eee I 
3 COOT See oe cee 42 


Mediantsalary 5 eee :an ty. 2 Ae $3,506.94 
Mean Salaty Sm adostins wan een on see ee $3,490.89 
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TABLE XIII 


AGES OF THE TEACHERS CONSIDERED BEST BY THEIR PRESIDENTS 


No. of Individuals Age No. of Individuals Age 
TMA Sas iaveceak wh ees 25 TO reine Cieretteicinitelerae aia ts 47 
22 9 oko 60/0 CIC. COREE aaa 27 TDS ee on ere vaateeees ene ee aeekanela cs 48 
(2. oi SIGNI Gy OS roam 28 ye Re acts tata cere TARTS mINIOPEN, Soka Ua, etta S 49 
O ofa date to Poo ene 29 Op reser ecto rcgutte ainta erat aia: s 50 
GP 5's. 2 OREN TC CE 30 i “RNS Sg WARNER HARY SIES SENO ORE 51 
Gh. Sioa core oS INS eee ae 31 5D seen tear cr ORCA HEN RETRO NRCC ROT 52 
GF .600.0.0 OO Gioe es ee eee 32 FRE CR RTE RR ES SOS 53 
Gh 5c 6G OOo ICE eae 33 A Sey UR ee ern epee sn 54 
RR OOK UO ho OLE OE eee en 34 hI? Beate eet ener oan, ee Rea 55 

PME in. OiGla.g HOC AO UO CD Cero 35 Lh Doe DS aOe COIS eo e-one Ree 56 
OY 3.6 God OO Re eons 36 bf Oe en a a ecE ere 57 
TOL oo 0 ex GOS CIC CR RCN ER 37 (Oe WRN eae te coca cea 58 
TS) 5 ocd bog Omgcmre pins Beene 38 2) Sao CO no eae rca 59 
Stee Wet are teeter ay slarekelerer igo." 39 tS) crac eacOrG COEDS ONERONST Os ORC OSCE OIC 60 
L®) 65 GG DOI ORO one eee 40 Tiree cetotbe see ey orieal ore 1/5 15s OR oeoes 61 
OM es cite moe Mele Yona sisi esr a.ei a a! 4I Dae cca catenins oes 62 
TSMR Vnsts «isl erars ssrers sie sate Ge 42 18, Gc CAO OD RD oO 63 
TG F.6 a sGo ACO PARIS RRC MRE 43 Di racer tue erane ova ete ta teen's sor ersae 64 
INS” 5. a o.giog meu tnd GeO ODE 44 Ie iso ORT OD CONG OCICS 68 
125m UB 6.6 TORE ee IIe 45 D PRS cation sie Tuya sa say's Seer aNe 70 
3: -eio cag igre © aOR cICrO ONDER Cree 46 5 sins haan A ew peec te OE Oi 72 

IMIGEEIN EE. onion Socio pote Ones Boron oe 43.32 years 

IMIGERN EVES 5.6 6. oxo bn ol Gao © 0.01G OO OO Cima ERIC 43.75 years 


COMMENT UPON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF OUTSTANDING 
TEACHERS AS SUBMITTED BY THE PRESIDENTS 


With reference to the undergraduate training of this group, it is 
to be noted that no single type of institution has had a monopoly on 
it. The liberal arts colleges and universities are wholly responsible 
for the undergraduate training of 138 of these teachers; and, if 
those are added who had their training in other colleges in which 
the liberal arts ideal predominates, this total is raised to 171. The 
total number of those who had all or a part of their undergraduate 
training in teachers colleges or normal schools is 120. It would 
be unjust to draw any conclusion from this except that the liberal 
arts college and the normal school or teachers college have been 
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successful in training some teachers who achieved a high degree 
of success in the state teachers colleges in the judgment of the 
presidents. 

It is certain that the presidents were unable to list all of the 
positions held by these teachers before coming to their institutions. 
Some gave all the positions filled by each teacher ; others gave only 
the position held last before coming to the teachers college in which 
the teacher is now employed. Even though the tabulation is thus 
incomplete, it represents most of the positions in the field of educa- 
tion. The prominence of experience in rural teaching, village and 
city principalships, and city superintendencies is noteworthy. It 
suggests that a large number of those who are now successful in 
state teachers colleges worked their way upward from the one-room 
rural school through successive stages in the village school and 
the city school systems. That so many of these teachers were 
promoted to teachers college positions from city superintendencies 
is also significant. The city superintendent is primarily an admin- 
istrator and an executive; the teacher in the teachers college is 
primarily an instructor. The fact that a comparatively large num- 
ber of administrators is found among the successful teachers in the 
institutions under consideration suggests two things: first, that 
there are some positions in the faculty of a state teachers college 
in which administrative experience is valuable; second, that many 
of the city superintendents were successful teachers before they 
became administrators, and they found little difficulty in adapting 
themselves to the work of the classrooms upon accepting teaching 
positions in the state teachers colleges. 

The social background of these successful teachers is similar to 
that which has been shown in many of the studies that have been 
made of the social background of the teaching population.2 A 
majority of these teachers come from rural or village communities ; 
and a very large proportion of the whole number come from the 
homes of farmers and laborers. 

Salaries are still low in the state teachers colleges. The median 
salary for this group is $3,506.94. It is to be remembered that 
we are here considering a highly selected group—those who, in 
the judgment of their superiors, have been conspicuously successful 
—whose median training is that represented by the master’s degree 


2See, for instance, Coffman, L. D., The Social Composition of Our Teaching Popu- 
lation, or Carnegie Foundation, Bulletin No. 14, page Try, 
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and whose experience is in excess of ten years. Hamilton® found 
salaries in the teachers colleges low, as compared with salaries 
paid in the state universities and agricultural colleges in the states 
in which these teachers colleges are located. 

His findings are: 


Maximum Minimum 
Salaries in State Universities, 1922-23 

(SOLOLA COMME ela lateral Suees g git airs sable Migetanars $4 ,600 $3,000 
LS ATISA SME RESET ES lays, Fee casas nS. cle etea-acéare 6,500 2,800 
WON Eben macro Gees cia Bechet 0 ORY ERR LORRI CECH A acumen 8,500 3,700 
TUTENGHO NS, en ole DB Ig BOTS 0 OED. Coke Ese CDT NET OIRO Ran Career 7,500 3,000 
IN Tere lai cin ee MR ae Pate Pes ct Aime shetctlels Genero, stelltie avs 8,000 5,000 
IM SUTURES OUEY: “Go NG Gio Oe Oe SOR Oe ec nena stead 6,000 4,500 
ININGSOUITAMMMEMIT Merrett te esters foarehs cones eikle s aie as 5,000 3,300 
Weis iano Ollepeaete eters ecm) sian s esis Stee stan Gin ’s Sree 4,500 3,150 
BAVseSta iron case teins Meitieitte faatin scion Penwaretars 5,000 3,200 

Salaries in Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges, 

1922-23 

SOlOrad Ome ee oe ae Css eae eee aaa 2,900 2,800 
HONE, sucks. OG Erne Coke, Ce Oa Ca eee eee 5,000 4,000 
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MiseachiiSebtSy mbeieiecycatus Susheiele ons clscea ever SEN TO nS 4,500 2,500 
IMEC 555 ou. odio Bao eo ao eoRoCom ce mood er 5,500 4,700 


Se 


Median maximum, $5,100; Median minimum, $3,200.* 


In the same study Hamilton found the salaries in thirty-two 
representative state teachers colleges much lower than in the uni- 
versities on the one hand and the agricultural colleges on the other. 
In his study were included practically all of the best supported state 
teachers colleges of the country, and only a few of the more poorly 
supported institutions of this type. If all of the state teachers 
colleges had been included in Hamilton’s study the picture would 
have been less favorable to these institutions. Even with most of 
the best supported institutions and only a few of the relatively less 
well supported teachers colleges included, he found the salaries for 
professors in the state teachers colleges to be: median minimum, 


3Hamilton, F. R., Fiscal Support of State Teachers Colleges, p. 28. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 1925. 
4Hamilton, F. R., op. cit., p. 28. 
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$2,450; median maximum, $3,683. He makes these interesting 
comparisons : 

Illinois pays its teachers college professors a maximum salary of $4,650; 
its university professors, $7,500. 

Kansas pays its teachers college professors a maximum salary of $4,500; 
its university professors, $6,500. 

Minnesota pays its teachers college professors a maximum salary of 
$3,600; its university professors, $6,000. 

Iowa pays its teachers college professors a maximum salary of $3,000; its 
university professors, $6,500. 

Michigan pays its teachers college professors a maximum salary of $4,500; 
its university professors, $8,000.° 

Evenden® found the median salary for fifty state teachers col- 
leges for nine months and the summer session of the year 1927 
for professors to be $3,200. He also found the median salary 
for department heads in senior high schools in cities of over 
100,000 population to be $3,028. 

Salaries in the teachers colleges, in the light of these studies, 
are lower than they are in universities, in agricultural colleges, 
and low even compared with those in the best high schools. The 
salary of $3,605.94 paid to the teachers in the group considered 
best by the presidents in the present study is not materially 
different from the median as found by Hamilton, and only slightly 
higher than the median as given by Evenden. This can hardly be 
considered adequate for a group of teachers whose success in their 
institutions has been so noteworthy that they are regarded as the 
best teachers in their respective institutions. 

The presidents were asked to recommend a salary schedule which 
they considered adequate. Even this recommendation is rather 
modest, though considerably better than the salaries that actually 
prevail as shown by the salaries paid to this select group of 
teachers. The median recommendation for professors is $4,200 to 
$5,200; for associate professors, $3,600 to $4,400; for assistant 
professors, $2,700 to $3,900; for instructors, $1,800 to $3,000 ; 
for members of the training school staff, $2,700 to $4,000. Five 
presidents suggest that members of the training school staff should 
be designated exactly as are members of the college staff, that 
training and experience being equal, equal salaries should be paid 


to members of both staffs. 

5 Hamilton, F. R., op. cit., p. 209. 

§Evenden, E. S., Lecture to class in Teachers College Administration. Figures based 
upon report of the Federal Bureau of Education. 


GHAP LER LV 
IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT 
I, LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Twenty-seven of the fifty-five institutions reporting, grant leaves 
of absence with pay. There is reason for the statement that prac- 
tically all of these institutions would offer such leaves, but some 
have been unable to get the legal authorization to do so. One 
institution reports that it formerly granted such leaves, but was 
compelled to discontinue that policy because of a mistaken idea of 
economy on the part of its governing board. The institutions 
granting this type of leave vary somewhat in their regulations 
governing the conditions under which the leave is granted, in the 
fraction of the teacher’s salary paid during his absence from the 
institution, and in the number of months for which the leave is 
granted. Seventeen of the institutions grant the leave upon the 
completion of six years of service; eight, on the completion of 
seven years; and two have an arrangement whereby a teacher may 
leave for a fractional part of a year after having served three 
years. In these two institutions a teacher may receive a leave of 
twelve weeks after having served three years, and a leave of 
twenty-four weeks after having served six years. Sixteen of the 
institutions pay half of the teacher’s salary while he is on leave; 
eight grant full pay, while three have an arrangement whereby they 
pay an indeterminate fraction of the teacher’s salary, the fraction 
depending upon the amount of money it takes to hire a substitute 
to do the work of the teacher on leave. Five of the institutions 
pay the salary for nine months; six, for ten months; seven, for 
twelve months; six, for six months; and two, for a period of from 
three to six months as explained above. 

With reference to the obligation of the teacher on leave to return | 
to the institution granting the leave, practice varies also; seven- 
teen institutions state that there is an obligation to return, while 
ten state that there is no such obligation. Nine of the presidents 
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state that if the teacher does not return for service in the institu- 
tion granting the leave, he is expected to refund the money paid 
him during that period. 

Restrictions exist in most of the institutions with reference to 
the number of teachers who may be away during any year. Most of 
these arise out of the financial limitations of the institutions or out 
of the necessity to keep the work going on unimpaired by reason 
of the absence of regular members of the staff. Two large teachers 
colleges have a rule that not more than 5 per cent of the total 
number of the staff may be away during any year; one, that not 
more than ten of its members may be thus absent ; six report that it 
depends on the financial condition of the institution; one of the 
smaller institutions does not permit more than two members of its 
staff to be away at any one time; one president writes: ‘There 
is no restriction, but we endeavor to retain a quorum;” another 
states that his board has been generous in applying the principle 
of the leave, but the legislature has been slow to appropriate the 
money requisite to make the principle effective; still another, that 
he has been able to grant leaves to all entitled to them, but the 
problem is becoming more difficult as the school grows larger and 
the number of those entitled to leaves increases. 

It is apparent that leaves cannot always be granted to those 
entitled to them even when the institution has a rule affirming 
the principle of the leave. Since nearly half of the institutions 
reporting have no such rule, and many of the remainder qualify 
their rule in one way or another, it follows that most of those 
now teaching in state teachers colleges cannot look forward to 
the sabbatical leave. This is to be regretted because the sabbatical 
leave is one of the most effective means of promoting the in-service 
growth of the staff, as well as an effective factor in attracting good 
teachers, since it greatly increases the desirability of a position 
from the teacher’s point of view. 

With reference to the manner in which the teacher must employ 
himself during the period of his leave of absence there is also 
considerable variation. Fifteen institutions require that he must 
study,..presumably in graduate schools; twelve report that he 
may travel; ten that he may write for publication; and five, that 
he may rest if he so desires. “Five institutions permit the teacher 
on leave to teach in another institution. 

Comparatively little objection to the granting of leaves on the 
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part of those in authority is revealed in the replies of the presi- 
dents. One president, however, states that these authorities are 
absolutely opposed to leaves of absence at the present time, though 
they formerly granted them. Another reports that there is some 
criticism because those who go away do not always return to the 
institution, and state officers feel that the state has paid for 
something that it does not receive; still another criticism is that 
there is a legal question involved, since state officers are authorized 
to pay claims only for actual service rendered. During the present 
year, one hundred and seven teachers are on sabbatical leaves 
from the twenty-six institutions reporting on this item. This is 
approximately 5.7 per cent of their total faculties. 

All fifty-five institutions in this study grant leaves of absence 
without pay, and encourage their teachers to take such leaves. All 
hold the position open for the teacher, assuring him his old posi- 
tion and rank; twenty institutions agree to increase his salary on 
his return; and five agree to raise him in rank as soon as he 
secures his advanced degree. Other efforts to encourage teachers 
to go away for graduate study are: pointing out the need of 
remaining abreast the times professionally; showing that better 
salaries can be paid only for better preparation; appealing to the 
professional pride of members of the staff; pointing out the fact 
that standardizing agencies demand certain qualifications before 
accrediting an institution and for keeping it on the accredited 
list. One president states that every member has added from 
one to two years of collegiate training to his qualifications during 
the last seven years; another states that it makes a great differ- 
ence in the value of a teacher if he earns an advanced degree while 
in the service, and points out that five members of his staff have 
earned the Master’s degree while in the service. Eighty-six 
teachers in the institutions reporting are away this year on leaves 
without pay. 

It would be difficult to find a stronger argument for graduate 
study than is contained in the replies of the presidents to the 
question: “What per cent of those who. have been away on 
leave of absence have been more valuable to your institution after 
their return from such leaves of absence?” All but four of the 
fifty-five presidents state that 100 per cent have been made more 
valuable by graduate study. Two of the remainder state that 
go per cent were more valuable; one states that 85 per cent were 
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more valuable; and one answers that 50 per cent were more 
valuable. Taken as a whole, therefore, the replies of the presi- 
dents constitute an endorsement that could hardly be made more 
emphatic, 

“What are the outstanding benefits of granting leaves of 
absence?” was the next question. The substance of the replies 
of the presidents may be summarized as follows: 

... Leaves of absence insure a growing faculty; they promote the 
program of the college because the teachers return better qualified for their 
work; teachers come back with a better conception of what the job of 
training teachers implies; they are enabled to organize their materials of 
instruction effectively ; they have more materials of instruction to organize; 
they learn what recent advances in education have discovered with reference 
to learning and the nature of the being to be taught; they have renewed 
interests and broader outlook; they get the confidence of the students in a 
greater degree; they come back with greater enthusiasm and deeper insight. 
Leaves of absence promote the morale of the teachers college; they result 
in a better esprit de corps; they go far towards making the institution 
granting them academically respectable; they tend to attract teachers who 
want to make teaching a life work, and who want to grow in their profession; 
they are, perhaps, the most important factor in the in-service training of 
teachers, et cetera. 

The statements show that the presidents are genuinely enthu- 
siastic in their comments about the benefits to be derived from 
leaves of absence; and since all of them have had occasion to 
note the work of teachers both before and after their leaves, 
their enthusiasm in this matter constitutes a very strong recom- 
mendation for this policy. 

Presidents are all but unanimous in their statement that they 
encourage leaves of absence for graduate study during their sum- 
mer terms, although one states that he believes it better for teachers 
to rest during the summer in order that they may return in the 
fall with the requisite vitality to do their work. There is some- 
thing to be said for this view, especially if teachers have no vaca- 
tion between the close of the graduate school they are attending 
and the opening of their own schools. 

It appears from the replies made by the presidents that teachers 
in the group of schools under consideration in this study work 
for terms longer than is consistent with optimal efficiency. Eight 
of these institutions have a school year of 48 weeks; nine, 45 
weeks ; six, 44 weeks; five, 46 weeks; twelve, 42 weeks ; three, 38 
weeks ; two, 40 weeks; seven, 36 weeks; one, 33 weeks. It is true, 
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of course, that the summer session is one of the best means at the 
command of the teachers college in training teachers for the public 
schools; it is also true that a part of the faculty of the teachers 
college must be kept at the institution during the summer session, 
but it 1s certainly too great a strain on teachers to work in their 
classrooms for forty-eight weeks, as several of the institutions 
require. 

Tables XIV to XVII, inclusive, summarize the replies with 
reference to leaves of absence. 


TABLE XIV 
POLICIES IN 55 STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES WITH REFERENCE TO LEAVES OF 


ARSENCE WITH Pay * 


No. of 


Policies of Institutions ests 
Institutions 
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Six years of service required before leave is granted ........... 
Seven years of service required before leave is granted ......... 
Some other provision governing the length of service........... 
Salary paid for twelve months during leave .................. 
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Some other number of months for which salary is paid ......... 
The teacher granted a leave is obliged to return to institution .. 
The teacher granted a leave is not obliged to return to institution 
Tf he fails to return to institution he must refund salary advanced 
The number who may be away in any year limited by amount of 
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Number who may be away must not interfere with school work .. 
Other restrictions as to the number who may be away at once .. 
Teacher on leave of absence must spend his leave in study ..... 
Teacher on leave may spend time writing for publication ...... 
He may teach in another institution getting pay from two schools 
He may spend his leave getting rest and recreation ............ 
He may spend leave of absence in travel ..............--....-. 
Have heard objections against leaves from state officials ....... 
Have heard no such objections against leaves of absence ....... 
Total number of teachers away on leaves with pay this year .... 107 
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* Number of institutions granting such leaves, 27; number of institutions that do not 
grant such leaves, 28. 
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TABLE XV 


POLICIES IN 55 STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES CONCERNING LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
WitHouT Pay * 


i nnn EEE 


No. of 


Policies of Institutions Taetitnbigns 


ae ee 


Increase in salary promised upon return from leave ........... 20 
Increase in rank promised upon return from leave ............- 5 
Appeal to the necessity for keeping abreast, professionally....... 14 
Other forms of encouragement, mostly on professional grounds .. 15 
No. of institutions not answering this question ................ I 
Number of instructors away on leaves without pay (54 institutions) 86 


* Number of institutions reporting that grant such leaves, 55; number of institutions 
that encourage such leaves—Yes, 54; No, 1. 


TABLE XVI 


PRESIDENT’S ESTIMATES OF THE BENEFITS DERIVED FROM LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
WITH AND WITHOUT PAY 


No. of 

Percentage of Those More Valuable Because of Leaves Presidents 

Replying 
TOO pi a fadecclesiotecenitinueberarara: ay ob samiac daisy ner oineeettte Tete aiae Reade eee ee arene 51 
QO: iS awe ieee ese ee eae DT a OS ee 2 
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80 6 ivteaices Weck ee Oe ee eee I 
Percentage of those less valuable after leaves of absence .......... te) 


2. PARTICIPATION OF THE FACULTY IN THE DETERMINATION 
OF POLICIES 


The degree in which a faculty of an institution participates in 
the determination of educational policies is one measure of the 
democracy that prevails in the institution. Moreover, faculty par- 
ticipation in the making of policies which affect instruction is an 
excellent means for promoting in-service growth. A series of 
questions designed to ascertain the degree of faculty participa- 
tion was submitted to the presidents. Fifty-five presidents replied 
to these questions. In only two state teachers colleges does the 
faculty initiate all of the educational policies; in twenty-seven it 
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initiates most of these policies; while in eight others it does so 
rarely. Twelve presidents state that the initiation and determina- 
tion of policies is the function of the president, not of the faculty. 

It appears from these replies as well as from other information 
available that the faculties of state teachers colleges do not exert 
quite the influence in shaping the educational policies of their 
institutions that faculties in the universities exert in theirs. The 
teachers college has been criticized for its alleged lack of demo- 
cratic administration. The authors of Carnegie Bulletin No. 14? 
use the following language in discussing the powers assumed by 
the presidents of normal schools in Missouri: 


It is sufficiently obvious that the growth of an important educational 
institution on which the state is relying for a just recognition and satisfac- 
tion of its needs for adequately trained teachers should not depend on the 
action of one man, whose motives may range from prophetic insight to 
sheer self-seeking caprice. If the school is wholly autonomous, and if it is 
to have a faculty worthy of being an instrument in higher education at all, 
then let the older and more experienced members of the faculty be made 
jointly responsible with the president for the gradual and sane development 
of the whole. Let the school be conducted on the basis of complete publicity 
by disinterested subordinate assistants and in accordance with principles 
thoroughly discussed, understood, and approved by all. 

But in a state where six institutions share the aforesaid trust, each doing 
similar work, often for the same territory, the principle of institutional 
autonomy is wrong... . Faculties should not be ignored in this. Delibera- 
tions in several schools, either by way of initiative or on reference from a 
central board of presidents, should furnish a guarantee that necessary 
reforms would not long fail of proposal, and that all proposals would receive 
mature study. ; 

From what has just been said regarding the power of the president, it 
will be clear that the term “staff” is used advisedly ; instructors in the 
Missouri normal schools as at present conducted do not properly constitute 
a “faculty.” Their relations to the administration are the same as in the 
average high school or in private proprietary institutions. They are hired 
for a specific, limited purpose, and though they are expected to codperate in 
a general way for the good of the institution, and do so, they are under the 
immediate and complete direction of the head of the institution. Appoint- 
ment is not in any sense an admission into a select and homogeneous group 
of scholars jointly responsible for a high educational enterprise. 


That the “one-man” policy was not entirely confined to one 
state is shown by a survey of the Wisconsin normal schools con- 


1See, for example, Futrall, J. C., “Some Aspects of University Administration, for 
the Influence Exerted by Faculties in Universities and Colleges.” School and Society, 


Vol. 25, p. 179. ‘ J 
2“Professional Preparation of Teachers,” Bulletin No. 14, Carnegie Foundation, 1920. 
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ducted in 1912 and reported by Agnew.® This states that the 
faculty, as a whole, of each of the professional schools had little 
to do in the determination of what should be taught. Continuing 
the discussion of this topic by quoting from the Missouri Survey, 
Agnew* proceeds to explain how the tradition of autocratic 
control came into existence and how it has been handed down: 


This “one-man” policy as a tradition in administering the professional 
school may at least be partially accounted for by two influences. First, 
there was the influence of the academy, at the very beginning to which a 
previous reference has been made (Chapter II). There have been among 
the academies some notable exceptions like Phillips Exeter. The Historian 
says, that, in 1857, “the size and importance of the school and the number 
of its instructors seemed to demand a more systematic administration. The 
principal, the professors, the permanent instructors, were invested with the 
powers of a regular faculty. The arrangement was continued and was 
found to conduce to harmony, to uniformity, and discipline as well as to 
higher respect for authority of the school.” This type of organization was 
so unusual as to require special comment on the part of the Historian. This 
is an exception, however, and the academy as an institution, early and late, 
has been largely under the direction of the principal. 

The second factor that may be mentioned as accounting to some extent for 
the lack of faculty participation in shaping the policies of the professional 
schools is the type of men called to the presidency. Seventy-one per cent 
(see Chapter IV) of the executives represented in this study had previously 
served as public school superintendents or principals and they have carried 
the public school practice with them. 

Experience in public schools is desirable. What is needed is a change 
of policy in the public school, affording opportunity for participation on the 
part of the classroom teachers. Furthermore, there is needed on the part 
of the executive some adequate professional preparation for his new position. 
It is unfortunate that administrators in both liberal arts colleges and pro- 
fessional schools should assume such responsible positions without, at the 
same time, making a proper study of their new responsibilities. 


It should be said that there is no evidence of any dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of faculty members with the organization that 
prevails and with the policies in force in the various institutions 
under discussion in the present study. Although faculty mem- 
bers were assured that their statements would be kept confidential, 
many of them took occasion to state that they were satisfied with 
the organization and with the policies prevailing in their schools. 
But aside from any satisfaction or dissatisfaction that may exist, 


8 Agnew, W. D., The Administration of Professional Schools for Teachers. War- 
wick and York, 1924. 


“ Agnew, op. cit., p. 180. 
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faculty participation in the determination of policies would be 
most wholesome: (1) It would have a tendency to preclude the 
possibility that the peculiarities of any individual become the 
accepted policy of the institution; (2) it would make the collective 
judgment of the entire group available for the consideration of 
policies; (3) it would provide a valuable opportunity for in- 
service training of the staff by causing all of its members to give 
thoughtful consideration to all questions which vitally affect the 
future of the institution. 

From the statements of the presidents it appears that boards 
of regents or other governing boards do not exercise much con- 
trol in initiating the educational policies of the state teachers 
colleges. Only four presidents report such control on the part of 
their boards in what might be termed a considerable degree. 
Twelve presidents state that their boards do so only very rarely, 
while thirty-eight report that their boards act upon the recom- 
mendations of the presidents and faculties. 

Administrative policies should be left largely in the hands of 
the administrative officers. It is difficult to keep the entire faculty 
informed on all administrative matters, or even on the more 
important matters. It is wasteful in time and energy to burden 
the entire staff with matters that can be more efficiently deter- 
mined from the central offices of the institution. In addition to 
these reasons it may be pointed out that the members of the 
instructional staff are more or less expert in their respective 
fields, but those fields are concerned largely with educational and 
not with administrative matters. The administrative officers, on 
the other hand, are more or less expert in the handling of admin- 
istrative or executive problems. There is, consequently, no reason 
to suppose that the collective judgment of the entire staff would 
result in better administration, or in better solution of adminis- 
tration problems. 

In twenty-six of the teachers colleges reporting on this item 
in the study, the initiation and the determination of administrative 
policies are considered to be the duty of the president and not that 
of the faculty. Only three institutions permit the faculty to pass 
on all the more important administrative policies; but in twenty- 
tour of the twenty-six the action of the faculty is subject to the 
veto of the president; and this veto is final in twenty-two of the 
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institutions, while in two it may be set aside by a two-thirds 
vote of the faculty. 

One of the presidents who has in charge one of the largest of 
the state teachers colleges states in considerable detail his atti- 
tude on the whole question of policies; and since his view seems 
to be in accord with the view of many, perhaps the majority, of 
the presidents, it is quoted in part: 


I have found it exceedingly difficult to follow a rule of thumb in school 
procedure; and my procedure does not square readily with any kind of 
schedule or scientific procedure. In other words, we work at the job of 
keeping school very much as a family does at the job of keeping house. To 
be specific, there is no hard and fast line between the prerogatives of the 
president and those of the faculty. In a general way, the faculty passes 
finally upon all matters pertaining to the curriculum and to the general 
regulations of the school. Since I am responsible for the general policy of 
the school, I keep that in my own hands. If, for example, the question of 
using in a large way the public schools of this city were to come up, I 
would settle the matter myself in conjunction with the director of teacher 
training. It would not be a case for faculty action at this institution. Some 
years ago the enrollment of the senior high school ran down to a point 
where it was not of value to the training school. After a conference with 
the director of teacher training, the senior high school was discontinued. 
It has not been re-established though we should be glad to have a senior 
high school for training purposes. We use the city high schools. Some 
day, when we have a building for this purpose, we shall seek to re-establish 
this unit of. our training school... . 

There is no such thing at this institution as a disagreement between the 
president and faculty. I do not believe that there is likely to be a disagree- 
ment of this kind if the president is in control of the situation. This does 
not mean that he should be a czar, but somebody must say “yes” and “no” 
or the institution goes on the rocks. 


Another president who has successfully administered a very 
large state teachers college for years states his policy thus: 
The administration of this institution lies with the president and the heads 


of the departments who submit their recommendations to the. faculty for 
their approval. The heads of departments assist in making the budgets. 


These procedures may be considered as somewhat typical of the 
administrative procedures in all of the institutions, with some 
allowance for individual variations. 

Faculty meetings are important in any institution of learning ; 
and the manner in which they are conducted is an index to the 
character of the institutions. In the state teachers colleges there 
is a strong tendency to grant the right of discussion and vote to 
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all members of the staff. Forty-three institutions report that this 
is the policy of their institutions. Ten institutions grant these 
privileges only to members of professorial rank. One institution 
whose president is very prominent in teachers college circles reports 
this procedure: 


Most material for faculty meetings is handled before the meeting of the 
faculty by committees, the chairmen of which are the more influential 
members of the faculty. Committees report to the faculty, and their recom- 
mendations are, in most cases, approved. 


Another president states: 


All members of the faculty have equal rights in faculty meetings, but the 
professors do most of the talking. 


Thirty-four presidents state that members of the training school 
staff are on a plane of equality with members of the college staff ; 
three state that there is a distinction in the status of the two staffs, 
in the faculty meetings; twelve state that while members of the 
training school staff are considered members of the faculty on a 
plane of equality with other members, there is a feeling that 
the former are somewhat inferior to the latter. One president 
“suspects that there is such feeling of inferiority” but states that 
he is doing all he can to overcome it. 

It is probable that, as this president suspects, there is such: feel- 
ing in many of the teachers colleges. It is likely that this feeling, 
wherever it exists, is due largely to the fact that in many of the 
teachers colleges the critic teachers have lower qualifications and 
receive lower salaries than the members of the college staff. The 
salary schedules suggested by several presidents in response to a 
question in the present study indicate that a considerable number 
of these administrators believe that salaries should be lower for 
the training school staff than for the college staff. McMullen ® 
found that there is some feeling of inferiority on the part of 
critic teachers and also that there is some tendency to pay these 
teachers lower salaries. Nothing would do so much to dignify the 
training school as requiring the same qualifications for its staff 
as are required for members of the college staff, and paying the 
same salary to members of both staffs. Several of the presidents 
suggest this policy, and one not only pursues this policy, but desig- 


5 McMullen, L. B., Service Load in Teacher Training Institutions. Teachers College, 
Contributions to Education, No. 244, 1927. 
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nates the members of both staffs as professors, associate professors, 
assistant professors, and instructors. The feeling of inferiority on 
the part of the training school staff is fast disappearing in that 
institution, and the acceptance of some such policy by teachers 
colleges, generally, would cause the disappearance of this feeling 
altogether. In view of the importance of the training school in 
the preparation of teachers, this is greatly to be desired. 
Tables XVIII to XX, inclusive, summarize these replies. 


TABLE XVII 


NUMBER OF WEEKS IN THE YEAR THAT INSTRUCTIONAL STAFFS IN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES ARE REQUIRED TO WORK 


No. of No. of 
Institutions Weeks 
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Nore: In five of the institutions having terms ranging from forty-two to forty-eight 
weeks, teachers are required to teach only alternate summers, or two summers out of 
every three. 


TABLE XVIII 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION IN DETERMINING POLICIES BY THE FACULTIES IN 
55 STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


No. of 
Determin- 
ing Policies 


Faculty determines alll educational policies .....7....+-.5..00 000. 2 
Faculty determines most of the educational policies .............. 27, 
Faculty determines a minority of educational policies ............ 8 
Faculty has practically no voice in the determination ............ 4 
It is the president’s function to initiate policies .................. 12 
Pactlty passesionvadiministrative matters my ameeneei aneenen te 3 
President may veto action of faculty on educational policies ...... 24 
President's action (in matters of veto) final ..........+-+..:.-+«s 22 
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TABLE XIX 


EXTENT To WuicH BoArDs of REGENTs INITIATE POLICIES IN THEIR CONTROL 


OF 55 STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
coe ee ee 


No. of 
Policies 
Boards act upon the recommendation of president and faculty .... 38 
Boards initiate policies only very rarely ..............:.+...+.-% 12 
Boards initiate policies only when legislation makes such action 
mandatory (laws requiring teaching of patriotism, e.g.) ......... 5 


TABLE XX 


DEGREE OF EQuaLiry AMONG MEMBERS OF STAFFS PREVAILING IN 55 STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


No. of In- 
stitutions 
All members of the faculty on an equality with right to vote and right 
HORDAKCICLPALCyIM te IGISCUISGIONS arb sts se ake anedeuet> susiecctelccelens sire 43 
Only those of professorial rank have these rights ................ 10 
Members of training school staff have rights of college staff ....... 34 
Theoretically training school staff is equal to college staff but there 
Isarrecline that the former is inieriOn pir. «cee see eels cities els 12 


3. IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


How to improve the quality of instruction in an institution of 
higher learning is a most difficult problem. It is certain that the 
supervisory system of the secondary school cannot be put into effect 
in the college. It is certain that the individual members of the 
instructional staff should have the largest measure of freedom 
in formulating, organizing, and presenting their materials of in- 
struction. But it is also true that even high educational qualifica- 
tions and long experience do not guarantee good instruction. There 
is a widespread feeling, whether justified or not, that instruction 
is best in the primary grades and grows progressively poorer as 
we ascend the scale of advancement in educational institutions. In 
a teachers college the instruction given should be of a uniformly 
high order, because its classroom procedures should exemplify the 
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best that there is in education. In this institution, therefore, it is 
desirable that the materials and methods of instruction be con- 
stantly challenged, and that the instructors be required to “show 
cause” for their procedure. This can probably be done best 
through codperative and continuous effort on the part of all mem- 
bers of the staff. Members of a departmental group may sys- 
tematically visit the classes taught by other members of that group, 
and, in informal conferences, they may discuss the purpose of each 
course and the reason for the manner of its presentation. Mem- 
bers of different departmental groups may also exchange visits 
with one another, and in informal and friendly conferences dis- 
cuss their purposes and their procedures. The stimulus that 
comes from such exchange of visits and such discussions results 
in the elimination of those topics and courses that cannot be 
justified, and results, further, in a refinement of methods of in- 
struction. That the course suggested above requires tact on the 
part of the members of the instructional staff is certain; that it is 
valuable in improving instruction as well as in integrating the 
work of the entire institution is even more certain. From the 
standpoint of developing a faculty, growing in their respective 
fields, the plan here suggested is very valuable. There are few 
policies that would do so much to insure the in-service growth of 
the staff as to require each member to study the courses in his 
own department and be able to justify what they contain, and 
to be familiar with the nature and the purpose of the courses in 
other departments as well. 

The dean of instruction has only recently come to the teachers 
college. The replies of the presidents in those institutions where 
there is such a dean indicate that he has had an influence in better- 
ing the quality of instruction. Twelve of the teachers colleges 
under consideration in the present study have deans of instruc- 
tion; and eight of these report that their efforts have resulted 
in an appreciable gain in the quality of instruction. 

Presidents of teachers colleges, as a rule, do not have much time 
to devote to the improvement of instruction in their institutions. 
This is not surprising in view of the fact that teachers colleges 
spend less money on their administrative staffs than other com- 
parable institutions.® 


® Moehlman, A. B., Survey of the Needs of the Michigan State Normal Schools, Part 
II, Chapter II, Published by the State Board of Education, Lansing, Mich. 
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In part, this condition arises from economy; the presidents 
desire to keep down the expense of administration to the min- 
imum in order to be able to give a larger part of the resources 
of the institution to instruction; in part, it is a heritage from the 
time when the normal school was, generally speaking, a very 
small institution with a very simple organization in which the 
principal could attend to all administrative matters unaided, and 
teach part-time as well. As the normal school, and its successor 
the teachers college, grew, the principal became president. When 
the administrative duties multiplied, he stopped giving instruction 
in the classroom and devoted himself entirely to administrative 
duties, adding an occasional clerk as these duties became too bur- 
densome for one individual. Out of these circumstances has 
grown the practice of teachers college presidents to look after the 
details of most of the administrative tasks themselves. It is 
easy to see the manner in which it has come about that the presi- 
‘dent is solely an administrative officer and not, generally, a 
professional leader; and it is regrettable that this is the case. 
Presidents should find ways to delegate relatively less important 
executive and administrative matters to subordinates and clerks 
and should leave themselves free for the bigger task of educa- 
tional leadership. There are presidents of state teachers colleges 
who have found a way to delegate routine administrative duties 
and who have found time to be professional leaders of their staffs ; 
and their success is evidence that it is not necessary for the chief 
administrator of the teachers college to give up the leadership 
in education which his position implies. 

Only one president reports that he devotes as much as 50 per 
cent of his time to the improvement of instruction; five gave 33 
per cent to this activity; six, 25 per cent; six, 10 per cent; two, 
from 5 to 10 per cent; the remainder give practically no time to 
it. Presidents are practically a unit in declaring that they do 
not visit classes in their institutions except occasionally or 
incidentally. 


The views of the presidents with reference to the supervision | 


of instruction in state teachers colleges may be stated thus: 


It is not necessary to supervise the work of a teacher in a teachers college ~ 


if he is really a teacher of college grade or rank; if teachers cannot teach, 
they are incompetent and should be dismissed. If the president finds it 
necessary to visit classes in his school for the purpose of improving the 


el 
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instruction, and if he must tell his teachers how to teach, it is evident that 
he needs a new faculty, and it is probable that the institution needs a new 
president who can select competent teachers. Very occasional suggestions 
to teachers may not be amiss. It is probably well to graph the grades or 
marks given by the various departments and the instructors in order that 
teachers may correct any idiosyncrasies with reference to their marks; it 
may be well, also, to have teachers submit occasionally their examination 
questions in order that the president may keep informed as to what is going 
on. It is well further, to have a very clear understanding with each depart- 
mental group as to what its aims and purposes are and what methods are 
to be used to achieve these aims. Group conferences, individual conferences, 
and faculty meetings are the best devices at the command of the president 
in his efforts to keep the instruction in his institution on a high plane. In 
general, the teacher should be left free to follow his own plan of presenting 
his materials, but he should be held responsible for results. 


There is another group of presidents, less numerous than the 
group whose views are stated above, who believe that the president 
is intimately concerned with improving instruction. One of these 
states that he visits classes, and that he follows these visits with 
conferences. Another suggests that syllabi are worked out in 
cooperation with the teachers and that assistance is furnished from 
the president’s office to aid the teachers in keeping their materials 
and methods of instruction on a high plane. 

In general it may be stated that, as a rule, the members of the 
instructional staff of the teachers colleges are not required to 
explain their methods or their materials to other members of the 
staff. In twelve of these institutions they are expected to make 
this explanation to the dean of instruction; and in thirty others 
to the president. In six of the institutions they are at times 
expected to explain their courses to the faculty as a whole in 
faculty meetings. 

Revision of the curriculum is a difficult problem in all types 
of educational institutions. It is likely to continue a difficult 
problem as long as schools exist and society does not become static. 
In theory, at least, it is desirable that the curriculum should be the 
result of the collective judgment of the entire staff and that 
it should be in a state of continuous revision at the hands of the 
staff. In thirty-four of the state teachers colleges each depart- 
mental group collectively determines the curriculum for its depart- 
ment; in twenty-one, the departmental heads are really respon- 
sible for the content of the curriculum. 
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Committees are usually appointed for the purpose of revising 

curricula; in every case except one, the curriculum committee is 
appointed by the president; and in the exceptional case, the presi- 
dent and faculty decide upon the personnel of the committee. 
In eighteen of the institutions reporting, all departments are rep- 
resented on this committee; in eleven, only the largest depart- 
ments are thus represented; while in fourteen the committee is 
selected for the ability of its members and without regard to the 
departments to which they may belong. In thirty institutions the 
training school is represented on the curriculum committee. In 
forty-eight, the work of the committee is submitted to the faculty 
for their consideration and approval or rejection, as the case 
may be. In number of members the curriculum committee varies 
from five to twenty-seven. One institution reports that every 
member of the staff is considered a member of the curriculum 
committee. 
_ In twenty-four state teachers colleges the revision of the cur- 
riculum is a continuous process ; in six, it is undertaken whenever 
the need of revision appears; in four others, it is undertaken when 
the board of regents or the president orders it. 

Three states report state-wide conferences in which the staffs 
of all the state teachers colleges are brought together annually 
or semiannually for the purpose of considering the teacher-train- 
ing needs of the state as a whole, and to plan their curricula in 
the light of these needs. It is too early to state definitely what 
the influence of these conferences will be, since this plan has 
been adopted so recently that it has not had time to reveal its 
results. It is interesting to note that twenty-six presidents of state 
teachers colleges in fifteen states believe that such conferences 
should result in better integration of the work of the teachers 
colleges. One president fears that more harm than good will 
come from such conferences; and another believes that good may 
come if there is not too much standardization as a result. 

The codperative study of the curriculum by the entire staff 
of a teachers college is one of the best devices for securing in-serv- 
ice growth of the staff. Such study implies an understanding of 
sound principles of organization, the application of criteria of 
curriculum construction, a familiarity with recent investigations 
and with educational literature, together with constant analysis and 
questioning of materials coupled with an evaluation of courses 
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and topics in courses. If this work is seriously undertaken by 
the staff it is certain to result in professional growth comparable 
to that which results from pursuing courses in education in grad- 
uate schools. 

The teachers colleges of one state report an interesting experi- 
ment in curriculum making which the six institutions of that 
state have undertaken collectively. They have undertaken the 
revision of their curricula under the advisorship of one of the 
foremost students and teachers in the field of teachers college 
administration in this country. Under his leadership criteria to 
guide in the revision and construction of curricula have been 
worked out and the staffs of all the teachers colleges organized 
into committees, each with a specific task or problem assigned 
to it. Twice annually all members of the staffs of these six 
institutions meet in conference at the state capital for a summing 
up of the results and an interchange of ideas. The state depart- 
ment of education acts as a clearing house for the distribution of 
materials and lends other assistance during the progress of the 
study. The experiment should prove valuable in improving the 
curricula of these teacher-training institutions; its greatest value, 
however, is likely to result from the in-service training that the 
members of the staffs of all these teachers colleges will receive 
during the four-year period in which the experiment is to be 
conducted. 

According to the information given by the presidents, teachers 
in their institutions are professionally alert if one may judge from 
the number of those who attend professional meetings. One hun- 
dred forty-five members of the staffs of these institutions attended 
the summer meetings of the National Education Association; one 
hundred forty-seven attended the mid-winter meetings of this 
Association ; and eighty-eight attended the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges. Twenty-three institutions 
report that 100 per cent of their faculties attended their state 
educational meetings last year; five report a 90 per cent attend- 
ance; two, 98 per cent; two, 85 per cent; two, 80 per cent; two, 
75 per cent; two, 60 per cent; and the remainder varying percent- 
ages of attendance ranging from 10 to 55 per cent. These institu- 
tions report that 263 members of their faculties were on the 
general or departmental programs of the state education associa- 
tions in their respective states. Since this number is from 9 to 
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IO per cent of the total number of members on the staffs of these 
institutions, it appears to indicate that the state education asso- 
ciations are eager to have teachers college teachers on their pro- 
grams. This indicates a wholesome state of feeling between the 
teacher-training institutions and the professional associations of 
teachers. 

The relationship existing between the training or practice school 
and the college is very significant. The presidents were asked to 
answer this question: 


State briefly the procedure employed in your institution to keep the in- 
structional staff of the college informed about the aims of the training 
school, its problems, and its progress from day to day. 


As was to be expected in considering a group of institutions 
representing twenty-eight states and meeting conditions widely 
diverse, the replies of the presidents indicate a diversity of pro- 
cedure. In general, however, there appear to be two divergent 
philosophies with reference to the relationship of the training 
school and the college. The first of these is represented by the 
following excerpts taken from correspondence with the presidents: 


Each department supervises the subject matter of the corresponding de- 
partment in the training school. The college staff is in continuous contact 
with the training school. ... The college teachers supervise the practice 
teaching done in their departments in the training school. ... The college 
staff teach in both institutions. . . . Eight members of the college staff have 
regular assignments in the training school. ... All college departments 
conduct observation and demonstration classes in the training school... . 
Twenty members of the college faculty teach classes in the training school. 
... The supervisors in the training school also teach classes in the col- 
lege. . . . Director of Instruction is also Director of the Training School. 
. .. Each department has at least one member who is constantly in direct 
contact with the training school. . . . The two staffs codperatively organize 
and formulate the curriculum of the training school. . . . Specially prepared 
teachers in the college meet members of the training school in weekly 
conferences. . . . Departmental heads of the college supervise the work 


of their departments in the training school. ... The training school is 
really the center of our interest; it has determined our philosophy, and enters 
into every phase of the work of the whole school. . . . The training school 


is the heart of this institution; all our activities are centered in it. 
The other view may be briefly stated as follows: 


The training school is a separate institution with a staff largely inde- 
pendent of the college... . The college staff consists chiefly of subject- 
matter specialists who give the student content; the training school staff 
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consists of expert teachers who give the student training in class-room 
procedure. . . . Such relationship as exists between the two staffs is provided 
by the department of education. . . . Too much participation in the training 
school by subject-matter specialists who are trained and accustomed to teach 
students of college grade has a tendency to hurt rather than help the training 
school, etc. 

Presidents were also asked to state what departments in their 
institutions are in closest codperation with the training school. 
Twenty-one report that all departments are in close contact with 
it. Many presidents name some departments as cooperating par- 
ticularly well with the training school, while other presidents name 
a different group of departments. Taken collectively, the replies 
name all the departments found in the teachers colleges. In the 
replies of the presidents, all departments are also named as being 
lacking in cooperation. When these replies are interpreted, they 
point out clearly that there is nothing inherent in the subject 
matter taught in any department which makes it impossible for 
that department to cooperate with the training school; neither is 
there anything in the subject matter of any department (that of 
education excepted) which makes it inherently necessary that the 
department codperate closely with that institution. The degree 
of cooperation, therefore, depends on the philosophy which dom- 
inates the school and the type of training that the departmental 
staffs of the teachers college have received. Since a large per- 
centage of the college staffs received all or at least a part of their 
training in the liberal arts college, it is not strange that the ideal 
of this institution dominates many of these teachers, and that they 
do not really believe in the necessity of intimate relationship 
and close cooperation of the training school and the college. 

In the institutions reporting, 183 members of the college staff 
also teach classes in the training school; and 115 members of the 
training school staffs also teach classes in the college. When 
these two groups who teach in both institutions are considered as 
a unit, they amount to approximately to per cent of the total 
number of members in the institutions reporting. 

Presidents were also asked to state how members of the col- 
lege staffs have aided the training school in the solution of its 
problems. In part this question is answered by the replies from 
which excerpts were quoted in the foregoing paragraphs. Other 
statements in the replies of the presidents tend to clarify this 
relationship further : 
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Assisted the training school in the organization of a library for that in- 
stitution. .. . The home economics department supervises the preparation 
of the luncheons for the training school children. ... Teachers of the 
science departments have directed the laboratory courses in the sciences 
taught in the training school. ... Faculty of the college and faculty of 
the training school have collectively organized the curriculum for the latter. 
. .. The faculty of the college has constantly studied training school prob- 
lems, and frequently conferred with the training staff with reference to 
finding solutions for these problems. ... The department of geography 
has organized the course of study in that subject for the training school. 
. .. The science department has enriched the courses in science. . . . The 
biology department assisted by the departments of physics and chemistry 
has assisted the training school with its health education program. 


Each of the following departments is mentioned by more than 
one institution as having been especially helpful in assisting the 
training school with its problems: Music, Public School Art, 
Foreign Languages, Social Science, Physical Education, Home 
Economics, Mathematics, and English. 

To aid in bringing about an integration of the work of the 
college with that of the training school, thirty-four of the institu- 
tions furnish more or less systematic reports to the teachers in 
the department of the college with reference to the progress that 
their students are making in the training school; thirty-one have 
regular conferences of the staffs of both institutions ; while four 
institutions report that intimate contact with the training school 
is not necessary. 

A summary of these replies is found in Tables XXI to XXXII, 
inclusive. 


TABLE XXI 


SoME OF THE DEVICES FOR IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN 55 STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

ee ee ee ee 

No. of In- 

stitutions 


ee ——————————E——————— an 


Heads of departments regularly visit classes in their departments .. 19 
Giichmvasits @OGCHETATELY mye ss ties isla se 22s new eee wns 19 
Institutions having deans of instruction ..........---++++eeeeeee 12 
Deans’ efforts have resulted: 

Im marked improvement ............2.02.-2--22ssseeeeceres I 

In an appreciable improvement ........--.sse sree reer seen 

In inappreciable improvement .......-...:.sees eee teeter eens 3 


ee 
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TABLE XXII 


PRESIDENTS’ EFFORTS TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION IN 55 STATE TEACHERS 


COLLEGES 
fe eS SS 
No. of 
Presidents 
oe ee 


Percentage of Time to Improve Instruction 


i oC I sca Reine sag a dag acs OT I 
BRT otras cea a ada Romances esaheiet dpe ec eos pare saa eters stra oe 5 
OA Seren CRED OCICS OOeny OI OOD Did U-OnrI RO OONNI IIS 6.50, 0.0 0/0. 0°Gd0 0.0.0.90 6 
10 eee ere en ora hes ei rinia Ome oa oo uo. hod 66 
Practically: Otc tance oct ine erent ete reer neers 37 


Percentage of Time Presidents Spend in Visiting Classes to Improve 
Instruction 


POI ORIN MRE ch ICL COICO IG Ie So OOO TE O UG AOC I 
By didese wid gr oyarea es Syareas © etears ode oct Sue TaRals wh alo elee a elate fe Menet Rats de tow aonss tere) eNers 
Practically; Ofc tesceachotercteleeciss rele ou rete elebarerer oe et -tere= ear teen EaeEs 50 


TABLE XXIII 


EXTENT TO Wuicuh DEPARTMENT CoursES ARE FORMULATED BY THE Co- 
OPERATIVE EFFORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL GROUPS 


No. of 
Courses 
Formu- 

lated 


Members of the department formulate the courses, codperatively .. 34 

In this work of formulating courses fora department allareresponsible 15 

In this work of formulating courses, heads of departments are re- 
Sponsible S.A Ve vies oe rens scene totone aces meres cata iene Pace es ere teaemans 21 


TABLE XXIV 


How CurRICULUM COMMITTEES ARE APPOINTED AND THE NUMBER OF DEPART- 
MENTS REPRESENTED ON THIS COMMITTEE 


No. of 
Depart- 
ments 
Repre- 
sented 
Curriculum committee is appointed by the president ............. 54 
Curriculum committee is appointed by president and faculty ...... I 
All departments are represented in membership of this committee 18 
Only the larger or more important departments are represented ... II 


The training school staff is represented in committee’s membership 30 
Membership of committee chosen for ability not for departmental 
representation 2... \/ciscbinle = ettalnuniores. Aare ore re enone 14 
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TABLE XXV 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS ON CURRICULUM COMMITTEE AND THE PERIOD OF 
SERVICE OF THIS COMMITTEE 


Members No. of In- 
stitutions 
Eien th) Q- sooqsa son opondosd so HOOD OU G0 DU dod nT CUO UDDe 7 
TREN KOTO) 5 s.chodomnsoso.b 6 Ob BOS OU OU OOIc oreo ctnmCmcioracere 16 
LB ROFEN JIG WO PO) w ora.co. Sues CBO Oo 0 WU nO oe bicciom a ToGo ond crema 4 
LEO AOD GO) 9 Gru.c. 0a colo. Gu SOMES O10 CS DOGO OOO DOnonc me omic 4 
All members of the faculty are members of this committee ........ 2 
This committee is a standing committee serving indefinitely ...... 35 
This committee is appointed for a particular task and discharged .. 9 
Institutions failing to reply to this question ................++06: II 


———————————————————————————————— ae 


TABLE XXVI 


PoLIcIES WITH REFERENCE TO APPROVAL ON PART OF THE FACULTY OF THE 
ACTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


ee Se ae 


No. of 
Instructors 


ee 


Recommendations of the committee on curriculum may be modified 
OPREICHIOE), covas oo Gass doo on nm gets oOo dent So gicp BOD 30 48 
Faculty approval of the committee’s action a matter of form only. . 4) 

Faculty approval of committee action not asked because it is not 
WEOREABY socunsccnnboeosbhosoouN COND ston limo Foo pOIOT (OID 6 


we aaa 


TABLE XXVII 


Extent or Visits oF InstRUcTOoRS TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS IN TuErR OWN 
INSTITUTION IN AN Errort TO SECURE INTEGRATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


pe ea Ee Ee 


No. of 
Visits of 
Instructors 


SS ae 


Faculty members regularly visit the classes of other instructors . 5 
These visits take place almost daily .........---sseseeeeerretees 5 
These visits occur occasionally, but they are more or less regular .. 9 
Such visits are very unusual ......... 0. - cece ete e eter eee eees 18 
Institutions failing to answer this question .......-.+++++> be NeRan 18 


en ere eae 
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TABLE XXVIII 


EXTENT TO Wuich MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY EXPLAIN THEIR METHODS 
AND MATERIALS TO OTHERS IN THEIR INSTITUTION 
No. of In- 


stitutions 
OUR RE ES in eres 


Faculty members are expected to explain materials and methods to 


therpresidente sm aeecseee mete mere een ne Crewe ems ene ne neareee 30 
Dean of instruction or director of instruction ...............-+: 10 
Others teaching in their departments ..........-.--++++seeeees 13 
Others teaching in closely related or cognate departments ...... 14 
To those teaching in other departments in their institution ..... 5 
To the entire faculty of the institution ...5...0.2.42-.---590--= FG) 
EE EE a IR gS ee 
TABLE XXIX 


EFrorts MADE IN 55 TEACHERS COLLEGES TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS DoING SimILAR WorK, AND THUS TO AID IN KEEPING 
CURRICULUM ABREAST THE TIMES 


No. of In- 
stitutions 


Members visit other institutions doing similar worktostudy curriculum 29 


Such visits are occasional in their nature, yet rather systematic .... 18 
Such visits occur seldom, and then on initiative of individual faculty 
PEMD ELS. osha oa ee eae OTE ore ne ee 7 
TABLE XXX 
WHEN REVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM ARE UNDERTAKEN 
No. of In- 
stitutions 
Aturregularantervalsy o. etnie. eh eek Melton ino enero ent 14 
Revision of the curriculum is a continuous process ............... 32 
Revision is taken only when ordered by the board of regents....... 4 
Revision is in the hands of board of principals of teachers colleges . 4 


Institutions failing to answer this question 


' 


TABLE XXXI 


ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS OF THE FACULTIES OF 54 STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES AT NATIONAL AND REGIONAL PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


No. 
Attending 
Number who attended the midsummer meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association 24.00 .. aaa aaa ton Rone earn Ieee ee eee 145 
Number attending the Department of Superintendence ........... 147 
Number attending the meetings of the American Association of 
‘Peachers' Colleges on3. James eake cussion cee Fee eee eee ee ee 88 


Other national or semi-national professional meetings 
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TABLE XXXII 


EFFORTs TO KEEP THE COLLEGE STAFF IN INTIMATE RELATIONSHIP WITH THE 
Work OF STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN PRACTICE TEACHING IN THE 
‘TRAINING-SCHOOL 


No. of In- 
stitutions 


Members of the College Staff Who Have Students Participating in 
Observation and Practice Teaching in the Training School Inte- 
grate Their Work Through: 


Getting daily or other systematic reports of work of students 34 
Helping these students plan their lessons which they are to teach 28 
Regular visits to training school to observe the work of their 


SLUGCINCS Meee tal ierstatncor ee ate tet late ei sucuecalautsapaitie.s oo ieeiz sve mer 22 
Infrequent observation of the work of these students in training 
SURO! 55 bobo BGee Cae OU a SUM eel e oe Omens es mike Umcutmatocen 12 
Conferences with critic teachers under whom students teach .. 31 
No systematic efforts made to determine progress of students. . 4 
It is not considered necessary for college staff to do this ...... 4 
Number of college teachers who also teach classes in training 
GAN 056 Seco Ree BAe elo GER Bice ciate ame eon ree 185 
Number of training school teachers who also teach classes in 
COMES 2 has cabonosecaeecl cus bE dOU OOS One Ome common 115 


ee ee 


4. PROFESSIONAL TREATMENT OF SUBJECT MATTER 


“Shall the teachers college professionalize the subject matter 
taught in all of its classes?” This is still a very live question ; 
although it has received much attention from the time that normal 
schools and teachers colleges were first established. It will not be 
answered finally until a series of extended investigations in 
different sections of the country, involving a large number of 
teachers over a period of many years, will demonstrate the 
superiority of either the professionalized treatment or the liberal 
arts treatment of subject matter in the preparation of teachers. 

The idea of professionalized subject matter has been presented 
many times,’ and it is not the purpose here to review the litera- 
ture dealing with this question ; but since several of the presidents 
of the teachers colleges commented with considerable fullness on 
this subject, it seems desirable to quote one or two definite state- 

7 See Randolph, Professional Treatment of Subject Matter, Warwick & York, 1924. 
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ments seeking to clarify the meaning of this term; and then to 
quote from the replies of the presidents showing their attitude with 
reference to professional treatment. Randolph says: ® 


By “professional attitude” is meant nothing esoteric; at bottom it only 
means that the teacher of teachers shall be so sensitive to the needs of the 
service and so well acquainted with the characteristic pressures upon the 
public school teacher that he will consciously shape his instruction in the 
interest of both. ... The idea of professional treatment of subject matter 
implies curriculum differentiation, which by limiting and defining the scope 
of subject-matter courses provides opportunity to focus instruction under the 
guidance of the professional attitude. ... What are the implications of the 
professional attitude? The answer must be found in the needs of the service. 


Randolph ® then proceeds with an analysis of the needs of the 
service as follows: 


1. Now, as in the beginning, familiarity with the actual materials to be 
taught must be placed first. In a large measure these are prescribed in 
existing elementary courses of study and in the textbooks in the various 
school subjects. . . . Experience has amply supported the belief that effec- 
tive teaching implies the teacher’s possession of knowledge far beyond what 
can be taught to his students. New and wider views of the possibilities 
of familiar material must be secured. . . . This very broadening scholarship, 
however, brings its own teaching problems. 

2. The professional education of teachers involves not merely the extending 
of intellectual controls in the field of knowledge, but such extensions as are 
most pertinent to the teacher’s problems and the social purposes of education. 
Here is a second point at which the professional attitude comes into play. 
A course of instruction must be planned which will ensure the most relevant 
scholarship. For this the subject-matter teacher needs the guidance of 
qualitative studies of the success and the failure of public school teaching 
of the fundamentals of his subject. Whatever the concrete results of such 
studies may reveal, one general principle is clear; namely, that the teacher 
needs not only comfortable margins of knowledge, but that he needs also 
“profound respect for elemental materials” that he is to teach. This is one 
of the directions in which scholarship must be extended. The means of 
securing such appreciation involve both the extension of knowledge and the 
purposeful affecting of attitudes. Obviously, in the latter, elements of 
technique are involved. 

3. The professional attitude will lead to searching out “the condition 
of the learner” and the adaptation of the instruction to it in such a way as to 
leave with the learner deposits of technique for future use. 


With the views thus stated, thirty presidents appear to be in 


8 Randolph, op. cit., p. 128. 
® Randolph, op. cit., pp. 128-29. 
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accord, for they answer in substance that all courses given in 
the teachers college should be professionalized. There are, how- 
ever, several who dissent sharply from the whole theory of pro- 
fessional treatment. A few excerpts from the replies of those 
who do not believe in this method of differentiating training for 
teachers will make their point of view clear. One president states 
his opinion thus: 


I am a dissenter when it comes to the subject of professional treatment 
of subject matter. We expect to have all subjects professionalized before 
the students are through with them, but that does not mean, in our way 
of thinking, that the instructor of psychology or textile chemistry has to 
be conscious of how his subject should be presented to children, for the 
reason that these and a great many other subjects are general background 
subjects and have very little relation to methods of teaching children, We 
do want good teachers of these subjects, of course, as of all others, but the 
particular emphasis on professionalization, in so far as it applies to many 
of these background subjects, will be taken care of by a corps of supervisors 
in the training school who are superior when it comes to that particular 
service. 


Another president expresses his idea of the professional treat- 
ment of subject matter as follows: 


I am still waiting for a definition of professionalized subject matter. I 
have heard a good deal of noise in this field and very little concrete wisdom. 
I believe that every department should, through certain courses, show how 
its materials should be used in the particular type of school for which it is 
preparing teachers. That the subject matter in many of the courses should 
be selected and twisted into so-called professional forms seems to me absurd. 
With the ever-changing curriculum in the public schools, and with no agree- 
ment as to what should be taught in many subjects it would take an educa- 
tional contortionist in a teachers college to meet the situation in a particular 
state, to say nothing of the Nation. 


Another writes: 


I am so much opposed to so-called professionalization of subject matter 
that I have difficulty in speaking about it in moderation. If Dr. Bagley and 
two or three other master minds could do this piece of work, I could not 
object to it. For the rest of us it means dilution of subject matter. The 
men who recommend this thing have in mind the Bagleys of the country. 
The thing that has militated against the academic respectability of the 
teachers colleges has been the hocus pocus of half-baked teachers college 
instructors who really thought they could do it. It would have been far 
better for the whole situation if we would follow the lead of the liberal 
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arts colleges... . The liberal arts college is an old and academically re- 
spectable institution in America. It has worked out a body of material in 
the different academic subjects which should not be hastily and unthinkingly 
cast aside. Most of it, as in mathematics, history, the languages, etc., has at 
least the merit of being carefully organized. At this institution we teach 
the subjects which you name as they are taught in the University of Okla- 
homa or the University of Kansas or Harvard. Along side of this piece of 
work we maintain a Department of Education and a training school of 
which we are, we think, justly proud. It is the job of the department of 
education to give the professional courses in education. Our theory is that 
if the student cannot have both, for Heaven’s sake give him the subject 
matter and forget about the method. .. . As a high school man for a dozen 
years I refused absolutely to take into my corps of instructors a product 
of the normal schools. They had method but did not have the content. 
What shall it profit a man if he knows how to practice medicine if he know 
not medicine? 


Another writes: 


The best teaching results if the attention of the instructor and the students 
is concentrated on the mastery of the thought or principle under consideration. 
To have the instructor divert his attention from this objective to an analysis 
of the teaching process is poor psychology because it tends to scatter rather 
than focus attention. To attempt two things at once always results in doing 
both badly. . . . To attempt to teach subject-matter and the method of teach- 
ing this subject matter to others destroys the unity of purpose so essential 
to good instruction. 

There should be close codperation between the training school and the 
college. The subject-matter teachers should observe how the students whom 
they have taught are getting along in their practice teaching, and should 
be on the alert to improve their own methods of teaching. But the less 
attention is paid to method in classes that are trying to assimilate subject- 
matter the better. Students should be well taught, they should learn some- 
thing—as much as possible—about the being to be educated; and they should 
learn what the science of education has learned with reference to organiza- 
tion of school systems and desirable school procedures; then after they have 
learned these things, they should do some teaching themselves under the 
guidance and direction of expert teachers. This is sound educational pro- 
cedure and may be guaranteed to be in possession of the field after the “pro- 
fessionalization of subject matter’? will be remembered only as a peculiar 
theory proposed by sincere but misguided men. 


It is apparent from the replies of the presidents that only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the subject matter has been profession- 
alized. While there are a few who estimate the proportion of 
the subject matter as high as two-thirds of the total, most of the 
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presidents answer “from one-twentieth to one-fifth.” Hill *° found 
comparatively little evidence of professional treatment of subject 
matter in the state teachers colleges of Missouri in 1926, and 
there is no reason to believe that there is a very marked gain in 
the proportion of material thus treated in the schools under con- 
sideration in the present study. 

Teachers colleges are making an effort to carry on investiga- 
tions to determine the teacher-training needs of the area they 
serve; but they have not listed many printed reports of such 
studies. Among the studies mentioned are: The Success and 
Failure of Teachers of English; The Number of Elementary, 
Upper Grammar Grade, and High School Teachers Needed Each 
Year; Efficiency of the Foreign Language Teachers in the High 
Schools ; Rural Survey ; Causes of the Failures of Graduates Who 
Did Not Succeed in Their Positions; Bureau of Measurements 
Has Tested the Achievement of Hundreds of Children in this 
Area; Survey of the Teacher Needs of This State; The Technique 
of Instruction in Correspondence Study Work; A Plan for Rating 
High School Graduates in a City High School; The Growth of 
Teachers in Service; The Administration of Broadcasting Stations 
of Educational Institutions; and many similar studies. 

Every institution of learning is concerned with the question of 
how best to aid its graduates after they leave the institution. It 
is apparent from the replies of the presidents that the teachers 
colleges have made a good beginning in their efforts to determine 
what the institutions may do to assist their graduates in their 
chosen profession of teaching. But the efforts made are only the 
beginning of a work that should receive increasing attention from 
the teachers colleges. Among those efforts which promise to be 
of real service are: Conferences with County and City Super- 
intendents to Ascertain What They Expect of Graduates of This 
Institution; Visits to the Classrooms of Graduates by Members 
of the College Staff; One Member of the Staff Has Spent All 
Her Time Assisting Rural Teachers; A Study of the Correlation 
Between the Grades Made in the College and the Success of Grad- 
uates; A Study of the Success of Graduates by the Secretary of 

10 Hill, Clyde M., A Decade of Progress in Teacher Training, p. 126, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 1926. 
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the Alumni Association ; and many others having similar objectives. 
One state teachers college located in a large midwestern city 
lists its efforts as follows: 


We have come to the conclusion that training teachers to fit the needs of a 
community only perpetuates the overstandardized systems that are now 
smothering real education. We are, therefore, endeavoring to train teachers 
according to a philosophy of education and not according to the demands of 
the school systems in operation in this state. 

We have made many studies of our internal problems. Our training 
school teachers have published six booklets on activity curricula. Com- 
mittees of our faculty have made three studies on the problem of raising 
scholastic standards. We are now making an experimentation in a reme- 
dial method intended to save the high percentage of waste in our student 
body. We have made very careful studies of the marking and grading in 
connection with our grade point system, and we have made several studies 
of the causes for the high amount of elimination. 


One state teachers college which trains teachers for the high 
schools as well as for the grades has a method of keeping a check 
upon the success or failure of its graduates through a questionnaire 
which is sent to all city and county superintendents under whom 
the graduates of the institution teach. The questionnaire is repro- 
duced herewith. 


Natmevol City. see cae Pe eee 


It is the purpose of this questionnaire to collect certain data in regard to 
teacher failures. If you will give us the information asked for below, we 
shall greatly appreciate it. The facts you give will be held in the strictest 
confidence. 


1. Indicate the number of teachers who were dismissed or who were not 
recommended for re-election during 1927-1928: 


Total No. Teachers No. Teachers Failing 


High ochoolmearnents 


Elementary School .. 
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2. Please check the cause and the number of teachers failing: 


Cause Elementary | High School 


WUnablestordiscipline pupils 220. sea... 2 we ee 
Uneyinpathetic with pupils... .....¢s0sses.s 0: os 
ROO pLeEpPALAtlONrOnh LESSONS <a rae sos), ) setae 
Lack’ of professional training ................. 
No coéperation with other teachers ........... 
No coéperation with Board and Superintendent. . 
Does as little as possible to get by ............ 
ibaa ie wAENESS Cao cto qu abc oc Cae mene oo 


Has poonmmmoLalictandards nc crave sere rss er 
Does not know subject matter ................ 
iLavelkes Galigeoriilenee So gagecoeo adoauecs oop one 
IX@GES TAGS INGUES 5 ove a Sega homes oo yomlocn soem 
Lacks interest in playground Supervision....... 
Week-ends not given to community ........... 
(ONE -CAMISES) 5 o Cas Suro a cc Oe Oe 


3. Of the teachers listed above as failures, please indicate the following 
information: 


ee 


No. Trained at Normal 


Schools or No. Trained Elsewhere 
Teachers Colleges 
iebhaa Selteall 4 Souvocc 
Elementary School .. 
No. Having Practice No. With No 

Teaching Practice Teaching 

Elsah school. ie 
ity a eee es oe ee 

Elementary School .. 


4. Do you have special supervision in (a) High School? 


(b) Elementary School?____—————.- 


CHAPTER. 


RETAINING COMPETENT MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 
IN- THE SERVICHIOR THE INSTITUTION 


Every employer is concerned with the problem of retaining the 
services of competent employees. To this general rule institu- 
tions of learning are no exceptions. They are very largely what 
their staffs make them; for, in general, they are no better than 
the instruction given within their walls. These staffs consist of 
more or less highly trained specialists, who, within reasonable 
limits, become more valuable with length of service in the insti- 
tution. To make the service in the institution attractive to the 
staff is, therefore, the desire of the administrator. 

It is not here intended to imply that there should be no change 
of teachers from one institution to another. A reasonable amount 
of interchange of teachers between institutions of different types 
may be wholesome; but continuity of service is one of the great 
factors in giving stability to an institution of learning. Admin- 
istrators have been conscious of this problem; they have sought 
and are seeking means for making the service in their institu- 
tions so attractive that desirable members of their staffs will be 
slow to leave their institutions for service in others. There are 
many factors in the problem of making service desirable. Among 
them are: adequate salary, security of position, a reasonable 
service load, academic freedom, opportunity to do research work 
for those interested in it, harmonious relations with colleagues, 
a voice in the determination of educational policies, freedom from 
attention to executive details of committee work, reduction of 
reports and clerical details to the minimum, the development of 
a feeling of loyalty to the institution and an attachment to its 
students, active participation in the affairs of the community in 
which the institution is located, and assurance that meritorious 
work will not go unnoticed but will receive due credit. 

In order to ascertain what the teachers in these institutions think 
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of the relative importance of these factors, an expression of opinion 
was sought from teachers in every state teachers college in the 
country. In order to get teachers of all grades or ranks to par- 
ticipate, avoiding selection from one group only, the procedure 
given on page g of this study was followed, and 512 replies 
received. The essential part of the letter sent to these teachers 
is herewith reproduced. 


Below are some of the means that have been suggested for making the 
service more attractive to the members of a teachers college staff, and thus 
rendering it less likely that capable members of your faculty whom you 
wish to keep in the service of your institution will leave it. Please rate 
them in order of their importance, rating the most important 1, the next 
most important 2, and so on: 

Os oO 1. Freeing members of the instructional staff from details of com- 
mittee work, 

Meeneecsis ois 2. Securing continuity of service on a merit basis; that is, remov- 
ing the fear of political or other outside interference. 

Weatoe ses 3. Establishing the principle of academic freedom; granting the 
largest measure of freedom to each member of the faculty in his 
department. 

Beaune’ sists = 4. Providing adequate salaries. 

Retemecs ns 5. Giving the faculty an opportunity to determine the large policies 
of the institution, organizing the faculty on a democratic basis. 

Ra as 6. Giving the right sort of publicity to meritorious work done 
by any member of the faculty. 

Oe 7. Decreasing the teaching load to not more than that carried by 
teachers in our best universities; that is, no faculty member 
teaches more than 16 hours a week, and some who carry on 
research or other valuable work, less than 16 hours. 

ernest: ..8. Giving those who are interested in research an opportunity to 
do this type of work, and assisting them in securing the publica- 
tion of the results of their researches. 

acta alaieres 9. Developing a feeling of good fellowship and friendship among 
faculty members. 

Eb Miahors ..10. Appealing to a sense of loyalty to the institution and the need 
of serving it. 

Beha s 11. Reducing reports and other routine matters to a minimum. 

....2.-.12. Developing an active interest in the community affairs of the 
city or town in which the college is located. 


A tabular view of the evaluation as given by these teachers 
is presented in Table XX XIII. 


1See Appendix D, page 95, for a list of the institutions from which two or more 
teachers replied. 
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TABLE XXXIII 


RANK AND GRADE oF Factors IN MAKING SERVICE IN STATE TEACHERS 
CoLLEGES DESIRABLE AS EVALUATED BY 512 TEACHERS IN STATE 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 
RE IE ENE RT I EE 


Factor Rank Grade 
INGE EWS CAEIBISS. guacgoabican bios cooucndoodocusaccaodas I 2EaT, 
Continuity of service; freedom from interference ....... 2 Bo 
(Decreasing the teaching load iain esc ctelasktentes 3 4.32 
Establishing principle of academic freedom ............ 4 4.75 
Opportunity, to domesearcht workauapwrisite eet elerte ett 5 6.24 
Voice in determining educational policies .............. 6 6.33 
Giving publicity to meritorious work .................. 7 6.74 
Developing good fellowship in the faculty ............. 8 6.85 
Freedom from details of committee work .............. 9 7.54 
Reducing reports and clerical details to minimum ....... 10 7.98 
Appealing toployaltys tons trvtit1O igen rt tenteeie ttt tertteente II 8.36 
Developing an active interest in community ........... 12 9.20 


Adequate salaries are ranked first by the answering teachers. 
It is not strange that this is the result when it is borne in mind 
that the salary which a position pays is always one of the chief 
factors in determining its degree of desirability. The rating given 
this factor by the teachers is even more reasonable in view of the 
fact that, according to all the available evidence, teachers college 
teachers have been sadly underpaid. Hamilton? found that in 
twenty-four of the best state teachers colleges the median salaries 
of professors fall far short of those of professors in the state uni- 
versities and agricultural colleges located in the same states with 
these teachers colleges. The median maximum for teachers col- 
leges he found to be $3,683, the median minimum, $2,450. For the 
colleges and universities, the median maximum for professors he 
found to be $5,100, the median minimum, $2,450. There is jus- 
tification for the high rank that the teachers give to adequate 
salaries in the fact that, according to every investigation that has 
been made, the type of service they represent is underpaid. 

Second in the list of factors is that of placing the positions on 
a merit basis. Every branch of the public service should be on 
this basis. School systems in which this principle is absent are 


* Hamilton. F. R., Fiscal Support of State Teachers College, pp. 15-17, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 1924. 
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everywhere inferior systems. There was a time when the faculties 
of normal schools and teachers colleges were subject to removal 
for political and other reasons. Many of the replies of the teachers 
would seem to indicate that much of this evil has been corrected, 
for the phrase frequently occurs, ““We have this principle here,” or 
“We do not have any problem of this kind”; but apart from the 
conditions that may exist, the thesis is tenable that continuity of 
service on a merit basis is of very great importance in attracting 
and retaining the services of competent instructors. 

The third factor, reducing the teaching load to reasonable pro- 
portions, is of great significance. Until very recently (and in some 
cases even now), the teachers college instructional staff has been 
greatly overworked in comparison with the work done in the 
classroom by the instructional staffs of other institutions of learn- 
ing. A fair wage and a reasonable working day are the ‘concern 
of every wage earner in considering a position. In view of the 
fact that more work for less money has been expected of the instruc- 
tional staff of the teachers colleges in the recent past, it is quite 
understandable that this factor looms large in the minds of the 
teachers answering. 

Fourth is the principle that deals with the establishment of 
academic freedom. In strict historic truth it may be said that 
the liberal arts college inherited this principle; and the concern 
of teachers in this type of college has been merely to preserve 
an ancient and honorable prerogative. In so far as the prin- 
ciple exists in the teachers college it does so, not by inheritance, 
but by establishment as a result of a definite demand on the part of 
the faculty. Here, again, some of those answering have gone 
out of their way to say that this is not a problem in their schools, 
or that they have no reason to complain of the conditions that 
exist in their institutions, and that they are merely rating it high 
because they regard it an important principle. That it is an im- 
portant factor in making a position desirable can hardly be denied ; 
and there is probably as much reason for its establishment in 
a teachers college as there is in any other institution of higher 
learning. 

Opportunity to do research work is ranked fifth. In view of 
the fact that all grades of teachers are represented in the answer- 
ing group, many of whom have had little experience in research, 
this high rating of this factor is remarkable. It probably has its 
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high rank because so many teachers realize the comparative lack 
of original investigations in the teacher-training field. Many of 
these teachers see the need of research to ascertain how their 
particular institutions might better aid their students, or the need 
of investigations to determine what type of training that the 
institution gives has been most valuable, and many other forms 
of this valuable service. Owing to financial limitations these 
institutions have not been able to do anything like what should 
be done in these respects. Many of the teachers colleges have now 
reached a size, and have the budgets, which enable them to under- 
take this work seriously ; and many of their teachers, but recently 
returned from research courses in graduate schools, are anxious 
to undertake investigations designed to make the service of their 
institutions more effective and more scientific. 

A voice in the determination of educational policies is rated 
sixth. Many writers have criticized the normal school and its suc- 
cessor, the teachers college, for its alleged lack of democracy ; and 
the information furnished by the presidents of these institutions 
discussed in another part of this study indicates that the faculties 
still lack some of the powers possessed by the faculties of the arts 
colleges. The teachers, however, have placed this factor midway 
in the list, rating it as being less important than the opportunity 
to do research work. This would seem to imply that the problem 
of faculty control of educational policies is not an acute one in 
the state teachers colleges. 

Giving the right sort of publicity to meritorious work is rated 
seventh. To give credit to whom it is due is important in keeping 
up the morale of any group of workers who are cooperatively 
engaged in a task of large proportions. 

Developing a feeling of good fellowship among the members of 
the faculty is rated eighth. It, like the foregoing, deals with the 
morale of the group. To work in harmony with one’s colleagues, 
to work in an atmosphere of friendship, is highly desirable, and, 
what is more, it is very necessary to secure the cooperative point 
of view needed in preparing young people to teach others. 

Freeing members of the faculty from executive details of com- 
mittee work rated ninth in order. The comparatively low rating 
is somewhat surprising in view of the fact that teachers colleges, 
because financial limitations make it difficult to supply adequate 
administrative staffs and clerical assistance, have placed rather 
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heavy burdens in executive detail upon their instructional staffs. 
It is possible that many of these institutions have succeeded in 
reducing this type of extra activities to a point where it is no 
longer a burden. 

Tenth in order is reducing reports and routine details. The 
low rating given this factor is probably due to the fact that teachers 
colleges have not generally asked for more than a minimum of 
reports from their instructional staffs. The prevailing practice 
is to ask for a report of the marks made by each student at the end 
of the term or semester, and for special reports only when they are 
urgently needed. Thus this whole matter is not burdensome to 
the instructional staff, and hence a low rating has been assigned it. 

Appealing to a sense of loyalty to the institution and the need 
of serving it is ranked as eleventh. Perhaps this rank, so near 
the foot of the list, is due to a feeling expressed by one of the 
ablest teachers in one of the best-known teacher-training institu- 
tions in the South. This teacher was asked to rate these qual- 
ities, though he is not employed in a state teachers college. He 
placed this topic last in the list and added, 

To appeal to a sense of loyalty for an institution is to take advantage 
of the members of the faculty. No president should appeal to the loyalty 
of a faculty member to remain when he would profit personally from chang- 
ing. I believe in loyalty, too; but this is the wrong use to make of it. 

Last in the list is developing an active interest in the affairs 
of the community in which the institution is located. Teachers do 
not consider this unimportant. Several notations to that effect 
were made in the replies submitted of which the following quota- 
tion is characteristic: 

It is unfortunate for faculty members to consider themselves as being 
quite apart from the communities in which they live. Personally, I have 
found it best to live in every community in which I have worked as though 
I expected to remain there the rest of my life. 

It is due to the more intimate relation of the other factors with 
the work of the teachers, rather than a low estimate of this one, 
that caused it to be rated twelfth. 


RATING THE SAME FACTORS BY A CONTROL GROUP 


In order to determine whether or not there would be material 
differences in the ratings assigned to these factors by a group of 
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experienced teachers, all of whom had taught in universities, 
liberal arts colleges, or teachers colleges, and are now engaged 
in advanced graduate study at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, fifty-eight students were selected from a class in college 
administration and from a seminar group in professional educa- 
tion of teachers. Forty-seven of these students now hold posi- 
tions in colleges or universities and are on leaves of absence, the 
remainder of the number have all had experience in teaching in 
colleges or universities, but are not at present employed. The 
ratings assigned by this group show a high correlation with those 
assigned by members of the teachers college staffs. The list of 
institutions thus represented is given in Appendix E. 

The grade and rank assigned to these factors by this group are 
given in Table XXXIV. 


TABLE XXXIV 


GRADE AND RANK OF FACTORS IN MAKING SERVICE IN THE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES DESIRABLE AS RATED BY ADVANCED STUDENTS IN TEACHERS 
CoLLEGES WHO Hap TAuGHT IN COLLEGES 


Factor Rank Grade 


Adequate:salarics: em. wact tei erect mercer een ae eee I 
Continuity of service on a merit basis ................. 2 
Academic freedom ta. le ens ne ee ee eae 3 
Decreasing the teaching doad Gar 27.4 ecto aera eee 4 
Determining educational policies .....2¢5.9.k«++«- dees 5 
Opportunity for research’ 4.5 eer ane ee 6 
Giving publicity to meritorious work .................. 7 
Developing good fellowship among faculty ............. 8 
Freedom from executive details of committee work 9 
Reducing routine and clerical details 10 
Appealing to sense of loyalty to institution ............ II 
Active interest in community affairs 


COON AUN RW H 
co 
_ 
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RATING THE SAME FACTORS BY PRESIDENTS 


These factors were also submitted to the presidents of state 
teachers colleges for their evaluation given in Table XX XV. 
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TABLE XXXV 


RATING OF Factors OF DESIRABILITY OF SERVICE IN TEACHERS COLLEGES, AS 
GIVEN BY THE PRESIDENTS OF STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Rank Grade 


Adequate salaries 


Se Lee SCENE aeN Cy e-aetalavonake. ai Daltie Biers I 1.90 
COMBIAINAY OLSEN So554a005.c0 cue uO OO are ener 2 3.38 
Weereacimenunerteachine | Oad! saeemeieds serie «costs coe wale @ 5.00 
Developing a feeling of good fellowship ................ 4 5.05 
Establishing the principle of academic freedom ......... 5 5.37 
Jere GRAY IKOLe TaN EEO Ma OO WOM. G cog copodbo Gop auten CG OF 6 6.02 
Faculty determination of educational policies .......... a Ff GB 
pean patolarsenselOL lovaltyauyese sm cele: cise cere cts 8 7.98 
Hreedom trom executive-details 2. 0.042.200.6000 ens w 9 8.04 
CivinprOppontunibyelOr TeSscCArCh mrameie ec caiiae > cess coe 10 8.12 
INGoleie ways sasjorare ss hall sRovoUB GAS) GUNES: o.) socqaebauaaneooe II 8.23 
Active interest in affairs of community ................ 12 9.79 


Presidents agree with their teachers as to the relative im- 
portance of the first three factors—adequate salaries, continuity 
of service, and decreasing the teaching load—both groups placing 
these first in the order named. They also agree in placing freedom 
from the executive details of committee work ninth, and active 
interest in the affairs of the community twelfth. There is an 
approximation of agreement with reference to the other factors 
of desirability of service with two exceptions: the high place presi- 
dents assign to the development of a feeling of good fellowship 
among the members of the faculty, and the low place they assign 
to the opportunity for research work. A possible explanation for 
the high rank given the former may be found in the fact that 
presidents are keenly aware of the necessity for harmony and 
good feeling in the faculty; for if there is a serious lack in this 
respect, the president is often called upon to take cognizance of 
the condition that exists, and it falls to his lot to act as a har- 
monizer. Moreover, their practical experience has taught the 
presidents that no faculty can do good work when there is a 
lack of good fellowship among its members. The low rating 
assigned to opportunity for research by the presidents may lie 
in part in the feeling that the prime duty of the faculty is to give 
instruction, and that research is relatively unimportant compared 
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with this great first duty. It may also lie, in part, in the fact that 
the teachers, many of whom are recently returned from graduate 
work in universities and carried away with its importance, have 
given a rather high rating to it. 

A comparison of ratings by all three groups is given in Table 
XXXVI. 


TABLE XXXVI 


COMPARATIVE RATINGS OF FACTORS OF DESIRABILITY 


Rank Grade 


ING EARS KATES cosogocoocusbabdr I I Li |p sete || Teste op Gye) 
(Comision? OF CSAMGS. sooo 0e0ns0 506 2D 2 2 1720| Be4sseso 
Decreasing the teaching load ....... 3 4 Ba t4 25 APO Eo sOO) 
INCaG emi Ciireed Of) matt me 4 3 5 4 a7 Sled 42 Weiasi7, 
Opportunity for research ........... 5 6) |-1O {624 eS. Sinieoere 
Determining educational policies ....| 6 5 7 0233 14 SeaOle 75s 
IEAM? WO TOMEM 5560p cose cance: 7 Gf 6) 16.74. |) 6.01 1k6.62 
(Goodttellowelioi naa eee eee 8 8 4 | 6.85 | 7.21] 5.05 
Freedom from details of committee 

WOLK sere oer: MRE ie ad VR Ti oS 9 9 9 | 7-54 | 8.87] 8.04 
Reducing clerical details............ 10 10 ie NGA || Ch || Siae 
Appealing to loyalty to institution ..} 11 II 8.36 | 10.08] 7.98 
Active interest in community affairs .| 12 12 12 |59.20 | 1Oe1 74109279 


CHAPTER: V1 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. Presidents of the state teachers colleges employ a variety 
of procedures in seeking desirable members for their staffs. Not 
only does the procedure vary as between the various institutions, 
but it may also vary within any given institution. If the vacancy 
occurs and there is no need for haste in filling it, the campaign 
to find the individual who will fit the needs of the institution is 
often carefully planned; if, on the other hand, the position must 
be filled almost immediately, the president or the head of the 
department, or both, use their best judgment in securing a teacher, 
relying on such information concerning the candidate as is readily 
available. In a majority of the institutions the president and the 
head of the department confer and reach an agreement. While 
a minority of the presidents specifically state that the responsi- 
bility is theirs, and leave the impression that conferences with heads 
of departments or recommendations of the latter are for advisory 
purposes only, the president, in the last analysis, selecting whom- 
ever he believes best qualified, it is certain that in almost every 
instance, except in emergencies, the heads of the departments or 
the entire departmental groups are consulted either in conference 
or through their recommendations of the candidates they deem 
best suited to their work. In no case does the faculty as a whole 
pass on the desirability of any candidate proposed. 

2. The professional and personal qualities or characteristics 
most desired are: a fair degree of scholarship together with skill 
as an instructor; experience in teaching, though this need not be in 
a position similar to the one which is to be filled: sincerity, loyalty, 
enthusiasm, and sympathy; ability to represent the institution at 
public gatherings; and ethical discrimination and good manners. 

3. Those teachers whom the presidents of the state teachers 
colleges consider outstanding among the members of their faculties 
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vary widely in education, experience, length of service in their 
respective institutions, and in age. It is exceedingly difficult to 
make any general statement with reference to this group, since 
the exceptions are likely to be more numerous than those that con- 
form to the generalization stated. Allowing for many individual 
exceptions the following generalizations are justifiable: 

(1) More of these teachers obtained their undergraduate train- 
ing in liberal arts colleges and state universities than in any other 
type of institution, the normal school and teachers college group 
ranking next in number. 

(2) Experience in teaching in the rural schools is mentioned 
approximately twice as often as any other type of teaching experi- 
ence, while almost every type of educational work is represented 
in the experience in the group. High school principalships, city 
superintendencies, superintendencies of village schools, teaching 
positions in liberal arts colleges, and teaching positions in state 
universities follow in number in the order named. 

(3) Over 57 per cent of the group were reared in the country, 
nearly 24 per cent in villages, and 19 per cent in urban communities. 

(4) Over 44 per cent of this group are the children of farmers, 
nearly 9 per cent are the children of merchants, 18 other occu- 
pations are represented, no one of them with more than 5 per 
cent of the total number. 

(5) This group of outstanding teachers varies in experience 
from no experience before the present year to 39 years; average 
teaching experience is 10.46 years, median number of years of 
experience 10.18. Median length of service in the institutions in 
which they are now employed is 8.18 years. 

(6) Salaries range from $2,000 to $6,000, the average being 
$3,529; median, $3,506.94. 

(7) Two factors account most frequently for the success of this 
group: scholarship and skill in giving instruction. 

(8) In age this group varies from 25 to 72 years, with a 
median age of 43.32 years, average 43-79. 

4. Twenty-seven of the institutions grant leaves of absence with 
pay, twenty-eight do not do so. In general, the teacher must 
serve six years to be entitled to such leave, although eight of the 
institutions require seven years of service. Sixteen of the insti- 
tutions give half pay during the period of the leave of absence, 
eight of them full pay, three have arrangements whereby a part 
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of the teacher’s salary is paid, the fraction to be paid varying 
with the circumstances. 

5. All of the state teachers colleges included in this study grant 
leaves of absence without pay ; and all of them encourage this type 
of leave. Twenty of the institutions agree to raise the salary of 
the teacher upon return from his leave; others seek to make such 
increase possible, though they do not definitely promise to do so; 
and where this is impossible, the increased effectiveness of the 
teacher is pointed out to him as an inducement. The total number 
of individuals away on leave of absence for graduate study this 
year, including those who receive pay and those who do not, 
is 186. This is approximately 5.5 per cent of the total number em- 
ployed in all of the institutions reporting. A few of the institu- 
tions did not give the number of those who are away on leave 
of absence this year, though it is certain that some members of 
their staffs are away. Therefore, the actual percentage is probably 
considerably larger than that stated above. The total number 
away on leaves of absence during the last three years is 331. 

6. Every institution reporting encourages leaves of absence dur- 
ing the summer sessions, the encouragement being similar in 
character to that indicated under 5 above. Forty-eight of the 
institutions reported on this item that the number away last sum- 
mer as given by the colleges reporting was 143. 

7. All but four of the institutions report that 100 per cent 
of those who have been granted leaves of absence for graduate 
study have returned better teachers than they were before the 
leave was granted. Of the remaining institutions, two reported that 
go per cent had been benefited, one that 85 per cent had been bene- 
fited, and one that 50 per cent had been benefited. Reasons given 
for saying that teachers had been benefited are: “better scholar- 
ship,” “broader scholarship, oo. 
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more progressive ideas, more 
materials, new outlook, new interests,’ “better comprehension of 
the job,” “better morale,” “better able to get the confidence of 
students,” “a new insight and enthusiasm,” “increased efficiency,” 
and similar reasons. 

8. In only one institution does the faculty initiate all educa- 
tional policies, in twenty-five it initiates most of these policies, 
in ten it very rarely initiates any of the policies, and in twelve 
it is the president’s duty to initiate these policies. The replies 
are nearly unanimous in indicating that the boards of regents do 
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not initiate policies except on recommendation of the presidents. 
Only four institutions report that boards of regents initiate with- 
out such recommendation. 

g. In twenty-five of the institutions the faculties are sometimes 
called upon to pass upon administrative policies; but only three 
report that this is the general rule for all such policies. In all 
but nine of the institutions the action of the faculty is subject to 
the veto power of the president ; and with only two exceptions the 
veto of the president is final. Twenty-four of the institutions 
consider the determination of administrative policies the duty of 
the president, and apparently the staffs of these institutions do not 
concern themselves with such policies. There is no evidence that 
there is any considerable demand for a voice in the determination 
of administrative policies on the part of the faculty of any institu- 
tion in this study. 

10. Forty-three institutions consider all members of the staff 
on a plane of equality in faculty meetings; twelve report that only 
those of professorial rank have the right to vote, and one that 
only heads of departments have that privilege. In two institu- 
tions the members of the training school staff are not given the 
same privileges in faculty meetings that are granted to other mem- 
bers of the staff. Thirty-two institutions report no feeling that 
the training school staff is inferior; eleven report that there is 
such feeling ; eleven do not specifically answer this question. 

11. Twenty institutions report that heads of departments sys- 
tematically visit all classes in their respective departments ; seven- 
teen state that such visits are of very rare occurrence. Ten of 
the institutions have an officer entitled dean of instruction or 
director of instruction who devotes from 25 to 100 per cent of 
his time to the improvement of instruction. In most cases this 
position has been created recently, yet three presidents see that it 
has effected a marked improvement in the quality of instruction 
offered by the institution, and seven other presidents see an appre- 
ciable improvement in instruction as a result of the dean’s efforts. 

12. Presidents can devote only a very small portion of their 
time to the improvement of instruction. Only one devotes as much 
as 50 per cent of his time to it, six, 33 per cent, six, 25 per cent, 
one, 20 per cent, two, 5 per cent, and the rest none at all or 
practically none at all. Presidents are occupied with adminis- 
trative duties, very largely, and rely for improvement of instruc- 
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tion upon the dean of instruction, the heads of departments, or 
the individual professors and instructors. All of them report con- 
ferences with members of their instructional staffs, discussion of 
the problems of instruction in group or faculty meetings, and 
reports from members of the instructional staffs. One president 
points out that his institution conducts instruction on a university 
level and gives the greatest individual freedom to its instructional 
staff while holding each member of it accountable for good work. 
One asserts that a college teacher should not be supervised; one 
institution reports that grades given by instructors are system- 
atically plotted and graphed; another, that examinations given 
each term are sent to the president; curriculum studies and similar 
devices are relied upon to improve the quality of instruction. It 
is apparent that most presidents are administrative officers rather 
than educational leaders. 

13. Systematic visits of classes on the part of members of the 
instructional staff are the exception rather than the rule, and this 
applies to members working within a given department as well 
as to members working in different departments. Thirteen insti- 
tutions report that members of an instructional group are required 
to explain and justify their materials and methods to other mem- 
bers of the same group; seven require such explantion to members 
of other groups as well; twelve require that this explanation be 
given at faculty meetings; fourteen require that it be given to 
members of cognate departments; eight require that it be given to 
the dean of instruction; and twenty-eight require that it be given 
to the president. 

14. Thirty-four institutions require members of each depart- 
mental group to work out its curriculum problems cooperatively ; 
twenty-one report that in reality the heads of the departmental 
groups perform this function; in twenty-three of the institutions 
the president appoints the curriculum committees; in the remain- 
ing institutions some other method of appointment is pursued ; all 
departments are represented on the curriculum committee in six- 
teen institutions; in twelve only the largest or more important 
departments are so represented ; in fourteen institutions the com- 
mittee is chosen for its ability without regard to the departments 
that may be represented. The training school is represented on 
the curriculum committee in thirty-two institutions. The number 
of members of this committee varies from five to twenty-seven, 
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while two institutions report that the entire faculties are consid- 
ered committees on curriculum construction. The study of the 
curriculum is carried on as a continuous process in thirty-two 
institutions. Thirteen report that it is undertaken at irregular 
intervals, and four, that it is rarely undertaken when ordered by 
the board of regents or the president. 

15. Three states report state-wide conferences of the members 
of the staffs of the teacher-training institutions for the purpose 
of studying the curriculum as a whole from the standpoint of 
the teacher-training needs of the entire state. These conferences 
are held semiannually. They are relatively a new undertaking, 
and it is too early to state definitely just what results they will 
achieve; however, twenty-six presidents express themselves as 
favoring such conferences, while one thinks they would do more 
harm than good, and another suggests that they might do good 
if there were not too much standardizing as a result. 

16. All but twelve of the institutions reporting state that studies 
have been conducted in the recent past or are at present under way 
to determine how the institution can best serve the needs of its 
students. Studies of the success of graduates, how to improve 
teachers in-service, investigations to determine the value of the 
observation and participation in teaching in the new training 
school, kinds of positions in which the graduates have succeeded 
best and in which they have been least successful, questionnaires 
to all the graduates of the school in an effort to determine which 
of the courses taught proved most valuable to them after they 
began their work as teachers—these are the studies most frequently 
reported. 

17. Eight institutions report that their faculty members fre- 
quently visit other teacher-training institutions in order to get 
new ideas as to methods and materials of instruction; thirty-seven 
report this is done infrequently ; two report that this almost never 
happens. 

18. Members of teachers college faculties attend many profes- 
sional meetings: 145 attended the summer meetings of the N.E.A.; 
141 attended the mid-winter meetings of the N.E.A.; 88 attended 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges ; and teachers from 
one or more teachers colleges were present at almost every pro- 
fessional meeting educators held in the country last year. Eighteen 
institutions report that 100 per cent of the staffs attended the state 
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education association meetings ; six report an attendance of go per 
cent ; three, 98 per cent; three, 85 per cent; four, 80 per cent; two, 
75 per cent; two, 60 per cent. The remaining institutions varied 
in attendance of the state meetings, ranging from ro to 40 per cent. 
Members of the teachers college staff also participated rather 
largely in the general and departmental programs of the state 
education associations. Presidents report that 263 members of 
their staffs had places on these programs. 

19. The relationship of the training school to the college is an 
important matter in a teaching-training institution. Many pro- 
cedures are employed to promote the intimacy of this relationship: 
frequent conferences are held between teachers of the professional 
courses and the training school staff; the director of the training 
school is made the coordinator of instruction; some members 
of the college staff supervise the work taught in their departments 
in the training school; faculty meetings are held in which both 
staffs participate; teachers of training school also teach methods 
courses in the college. These and many other plans are used to 
coordinate the work of the two staffs. One institution states that 
the training school dominates the work of the entire college, while 
another reports that the two are kept separate, thus illustrating 
two divergent philosophies with reference to the purpose and 
functions of the training school, with the majority of the institu- 
tions inclining to the first view stated. 

20. In naming the departments of the college which are in closest 
contact with the training school, the department of education is 
named most frequently; each institution names several depart- 
ments, and a consideration of all of these shows that every depart- 
ment is named several times. The conclusion is inevitable that the 
cooperation depends upon the training and the educational philos- 
ophy of the people who teach in the college rather than on any 
characteristics of the subject matter inherent in the courses 
offered. Courses in education lend themselves most readily to a 
cooperation with the work of the training school. 

21. Ten of the institutions state that daily reports are received 
by the members of the college staff with reference to the progress 
of their students who are participating in the work of teaching in 
the training school; seventeen, that occasional but systematic re- 
ports are thus received; twenty-nine, that members of the college 
staff give systematic help to their students who teach in the train- 
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ing school; twenty-two, that members of the college staff keep 
themselves informed as to the progress of their students in par- 
ticipation through observations of their work in the training school ; 
eleven, that such observation is infrequent; thirty report frequent 
conferences between members of the instructional staff of the col- 
lege and the staff of training school; four report that there is no 
systematic effort to integrate the work of the two institutions ; and 
three state that they consider this integration unnecessary. 

22. Twenty-two institutions report that 183 members of their 
college staffs teach classes in the training schools also; two state 
that one-half of their entire staffs teach such classes; and two re- 
port that 25 per cent of their staffs do this; some of the institu- 
tions fail to answer this question. It is probable that from Io to 
15 per cent of the entire number employed in the college staffs of 
the state teachers colleges also teach classes in the training schools. 

23. Twenty-four institutions report that members of the train- 
ing school staffs also teach classes in the college proper, the classes 
thus taught being almost entirely confined to the departments of 
education and psychology, although classes in modern languages, 
social science, English, French, home economics, industrial arts, 
and mathematics are mentioned. 

24. A majority of the institutions report that members of the 
college staffs are making some effort to assist the training school 
in its work. Among the illustrations of how this assistance is 
given are: curriculum studies; aid in the organization of large 
units of study; organization of the materials of instruction in the 
grades and in the high school; tests, educational and diagnostic; 
the science department assists in the health education program; 
the language, mathematics, and geography departments are named 
by two institutions as having given assistance in working out the 
course of study in these departments in their training schools. 

25. It is evident from the replies of the presidents that there 
has been relatively little progress in the direction of professional 
treatment of subject matter. The frequency with which such state- 
ments as this occur, “from go to 95 per cent of the matter is not 
professionalized,” indicates this very clearly. 

Thirty-three presidents think that subject-matter courses should 
be professionalized ; twenty-one do not think so; among those who 
do not think so are some who have charge of the largest state 
teachers colleges of the country. 
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26. Among the investigations which the teachers colleges are 
carrying on to determine the effectiveness of their work are: 
studies of the teacher-training needs of the area served by the 
institution; subjects which have been of most assistance to the 
graduates of the school after they have begun the work of teaching ; 
studies of the reasons for teacher failure in the public schools: 
efforts to determine what types of observation and participation 
in the training school are most effective in teacher training ; ques- 
tionnaires to all members of the alumni asking for suggestions 
which may help to improve the work of the teachers college ; ques- 
tionnaires to all city and county superintendents to ascertain what 
they desire of the graduates of the institution; conferences with 
school officials in the area served to ascertain from them the degree 
of success or failure of graduates of the institution. 

27. While many of the institutions report research studies in 
progress or completed, it is fairly evident from the replies of the 
teachers colleges that they have not been able to devote much 
of their time and effort to original investigations. Thirty-two 
of the institutions report one or more investigations which have 
been undertaken or completed. 

28. The 55 presidents and 512 members of their faculties who 
evaluated various factors which make service in the state teachers 
college attractive to teachers are substantially in accord that the 
following are most effective: adequate salaries, continuity and 
security of service, decreasing the teaching load, and establishing 
the principle of academic freedom. 


CHA PTERSVAl 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Education is a rapidly developing science, and the training of 
teachers an art requiring scholarship, insight into human nature, 
and technical skill. It is as necessary to be a constant student in 
this field as in any profession that comes to mind. Speaking 
generally, though allowing for exceptions, the instructional staff of 
the teachers college is overworked; the number of students for 
which each instructor is responsible, the number of hours spent in 
the classroom daily, and the number of weeks in the school year, 
all are larger than in other institutions of collegiate grade. Under 
these circumstances it is difficult for even the most energetic and 
professionally alert teachers in the teachers colleges to keep fully 
abreast of progress in education. In view of these facts it is 
evident that sabbatical leaves of absence with pay should become 
general in these institutions, and those presidents who are not 
able to grant such leaves should not cease in their efforts to secure 
the principle of the sabbatical leave for their institutions. The 
practical unanimity with which the presidents assert that all who 
were granted such leaves of absence were made more valuable to 
the teachers colleges thereby is sufficient reason for urging the 
establishment of this principle. 

2. In many state teachers colleges the instructional staff works 
too many weeks in the year. No one should be required to teach 
more than forty-two weeks in any year, and this period of teach- 
ing service should, if possible, be reduced to thirty-six weeks. If, 
for the present, some teachers must remain on duty in their class- 
rooms for the longer period named, they should be paid additional 
salaries for the summer sessions; and in no case should they be 
permitted to teach more than two summers in every three years. 
The quality of the instruction given in its classrooms and labora- 
tories is the chief concern of the teachers college; and this quality 
cannot be the best if teachers do not have an opportunity to carry 
on additional study and investigation each year. 
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3. Salaries are still too low in the teachers colleges to attract and 
retain the best teaching talent, though some of these institutions 
have made notable progress in their efforts to make the rewards 
which service in their classrooms offer commensurate with the 
demands of that service. It is significant that presidents, faculty 
members, and graduate students, who were asked to evaluate the 
factors which tend to make service in the state teachers college de- 
sirable, rated adequate salaries as first in importance. Even more 
significant is the fact that according to the presidents’ estimate their 
best teachers are now receiving salaries decidedly lower in the 
majority of these institutions than the presidents consider adequate. 
To attract the best teaching talent in the country, the salaries in 
the state teachers colleges must be revised upward until they 
equal those in the better colleges and universities offering training 
in professional fields. Salaries in the state teachers colleges should 
equal the salaries paid in schools of education in state universities. 

4. There is no evidence of dissatisfaction with the administrative 
organization of the state teachers colleges, so far as can be dis- 
‘covered from the replies of the 512 faculty members chosen at 
random from all of the state teachers colleges in the various states. 
It appears, however, that these faculties have less influence in shap- 
ing the educational policies of their institutions than they should 
have. Neither the president alone nor the president with a com- 
mittee of the faculty is wiser than the entire faculty, the president 
and the committee included. Educational policies should be deter- . 
mined by the collective judgment of the entire faculty. Policies 
thus determined will be less subject to the influence of personal 
peculiarities, and more nearly in accord with the best thought of 
the entire profession. Moreover, an active participation in the 
initiation and determination of educational policies is in itself a 
potent factor in promoting the in-service growth of the staff. 
Administrative policies should not be determined by the entire 
staff. The best interests of the institution probably will be served 
by leaving these policies in the hands of the administrative officers. 

5. Faculty meetings should be democratic in their nature and 
professional in their aim. Every member of the faculty should 
have the right to participate freely in the discussions and to cast 
a vote on matters that are to be determined by ballot. » Members of 
the training school staff should have the same status in these 
meetings as the member of the college staff, with the under- 
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standing that neither staff be called upon to determine matters 
pertaining solely to the other. In view of the importance of obser- 
vation, participation, and practice teaching in teachers colleges, it 
is recommended that equal training and experience be required 
for both staffs and equal rank and salary accorded to each. The 
application of this principle will attract the best teaching talent to 
the training school and will do much to dignify this institution. 

6. Because of the multiplicity of administrative duties devolving 
on the presidents, they are able to devote only a very small part of 
their time to the improvement of instruction in their institutions. 
While the president will always remain the chief administrative 
officer of the teachers college and the greater portion of his time 
and energy will continue to be devoted to administration, it is 
recommended that he become in an increasing degree the profes- 
sional leader of his faculty. Some of the presidents at present are 
not only skillful administrators but also professional leaders. They 
have found ways of delegating administrative routine to assistants 
and clerks, thus giving themselves time and opportunity to remain 
in intimate relationship with the materials and methods employed 
in all the departments of the institution. This should become the 
general practice in state teachers colleges. 

7. Members of the instructional staffs in teachers colleges should 
be encouraged to visit classes taught by other members of their 
departmental groups and by members of other departmental 
groups as well. These visits should be a matter of almost daily 
occurrence. In informal conferences each member of the staff 
should explain the reason for the more important topics that he 
teaches and what he hopes to accomplish by teaching them. Con- 
ferences of departmental groups for the purpose of unifying and 
integrating their courses, and occasional conferences of the entire 
staff of the college for the purpose of unifying the offerings of 
the institution, will do much to secure unity of purpose and thus 
to promote the progress of the students receiving instruction in the 
institution. 

8. The curricula of the teachers colleges should be the result of 
the cooperative effort of the entire faculty. Every course offered 
by the college and all the major topics in each course should have 
the thoughtful consideration of the entire instructional staff of the 
institution, Curriculum revision is a continuous processs= Itsisia 
subject that should have the constant attention of the teachers 
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college. Like a living body, the curriculum begins to die when 
it ceases to grow. The constructive study of the curriculum, the 
development of integrated courses of instruction in accord with 
sound criteria, the study of the results achieved through these 
courses, these activities furnish the very best stimuli for the in- 
service growth of the teaching staff. Three of the states hold 
annual or semiannual conferences of the faculties of all the state 
teachers colleges for the purpose of considering their curriculum 
problems from the viewpoint of the teacher-training needs of the 
whole state. These conferences are apparently having a valuable 
influence in integrating the work of the various institutions and in 
promoting the professional growth of all who participate. The 
cooperative study of the curriculum and state-wide conferences 
of the type mentioned are strongly recommended. 

9. Whether or not the subject matter taught in the various 
courses of the state teachers college should be professionalized is 
a question that cannot be definitely answered in the light of present 
information. As yet the question is debated largely upon theoret- 
ical grounds, and neither side of the controversy can be said to 
have proved its case. Only controlled experiment involving large 
numbers of teachers through an extended period can supply the 
answer to the question. Presidents and their faculties should 
give this matter thoughtful consideration and lend such assistance 
as they may be able to give toward securing an objective answer 
to the question of whether or not the professionalized treatment 
of subject matter better trains for efficient service in the public 
schools than the procedure at present followed by a majority of 
the institutions that train teachers. 

10. Many of the state teachers colleges are conducting valuable 
investigations to determine the effectiveness of their efforts in 
training teachers, the needs of the areas which their institutions 
serve, the best manner in which they can render service to their 
students after their graduation, and the like. The replies of the 
presidents, however, indicate that only a beginning has been made 
in these respects. The conclusion is justified that teachers colleges 
have not developed their research departments as they should be 
developed. It is not here suggested that all, or even a majority, 
of the teachers in these institutions should devote their time and 
efforts to research; but it is suggested that some such studies 
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should be carried on by every teachers college. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a single institution of this type which does not have 
on its staff one or more members who have the training and ex- 
perience requisite for conducting investigations of this character 
and who would gladly do so if their other duties were decreased 
sufficiently to make possible this service on their part. Productive 
scholarship should be encouraged and assistance should be given 
in the publication of the fruits of research. This policy would 
result not only in better instruction within the college but also in 
greater respect for it. 

11. In common with other institutions of learning, the teachers 
college is concerned with the problem of retaining competent 
members of its faculty in its service for relatively long periods. 
This can be attained in part by securing continuity of service on 
the merit basis, establishing the principle of academic freedom, and 
decreasing the teaching load to a degree comparable to that which 
prevails in other colleges and in universities. The establishment 
of these principles would greatly increase the desirability of posi- 
tions in state teachers colleges and would have a positive influence 
in attracting thoroughly trained, professionally minded teachers 
to seek such positions, not as stepping stones to other positions, 
but as fields for their entire professional careers. 

12. There should be thoroughgoing integration of the work of 
the training school or schools with that of the college. The com- 
parative separation which exists between these two component 
parts of the same institution in some of the state teachers colleges 
is hardly consistent with the idea of a unified and an integrated 
effort to train teachers for the public schools. 


FURTHER STUDIES NEEDED 


1. There should be a series of controlled experiments, carried 
out by many of the state teachers colleges, to determine the relative 
efficiency of integrating the work of the training school and college 
as compared with teaching content in the college and classroom 
procedure in the training school. 

2. There is need of extended experimentation and research to 
determine whether or not professional treatment of the subject 
matter in a teacher-training institution results in better teachers 
for the public schools than does the liberal arts type of treatment. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES FROM WuicH DETAILED INFORMA- 
TION Was RECEIVED FOR THE PuRPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


Flagstaff, Arizona 

Santa Barbara, California 
Fresno, California 
Greeley, Colorado 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Carbondale, Illinois 

De Kalb, Illinois 
Macomb, Illinois 
Normal, Illinois 

Muncie, Indiana 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
Emporia, Kansas 

Hays, Kansas 

Richmond, Kentucky 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Springfield, Missouri 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
Mankato, Minnesota 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Winona, Minnesota 
Chadron, Nebraska 
Kearney, Nebraska 


Peru, Nebraska 

Wayne, Nebraska 

Silver City, New Mexico 

Albany, New York 

Buffalo, New York 

Mayville, North Dakota 

Greenville, North Carolina 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 

Providence, Rhode Island 

Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Madison, South Dakota 

Johnson City, Tennessee 

Commerce, Texas 

Denton, Texas 

San Marcos, Texas 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Athens, West Virginia 

Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Ada, Oklahoma 

Edmond, Oklahoma 

Durant, Oklahoma 

Alva, Oklahoma 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


APPENDIX B 


In-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT OF THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FACULTY 


A STUDY ENDORSED BY THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


To the Presidents of State Teachers Colleges: 

At the last meeting of the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
this study was endorsed by the Association at the request of its Committee 
on Standards and Surveys. If each president in the Association will be so 
good as to answer the questions asked, the study should prove valuable 
not only to teachers colleges but also to students of education, generally. 

Those who are in charge of the present study realize that presidents of 
teachers colleges are very busy men, and regret the necessity of asking for 
assistance from men whose time is very valuable; but some of the questions 
can be answered only by the presidents; hence the necessity arises for 
appealing to them. All the questions can be answered in less than an hour. 
In addition to this larger service which the presidents are asked to render 
in person, it is also requested that the privilege of asking five members of 
the faculty of each teachers college to answer the questions in Part III of 
the study be granted to those in charge of this survey. Separate leaflets 
with the questions in Part III will be sent to these faculty members direct. 

All information given by presidents or teachers will be treated in a manner 
wholly impersonal in order that there may be no possibility of interpreting 
any of the answers as implying a criticism of any institution or individual. 
The results of the study will be published as soon as possible, and a digest 
sent to all the institutions codperating. 

Please fill out and return to A. Linscheid, 509 West r2tst Street, New 
York City. If you will do so, this action on your part will be considered a 


very great favor. For your convenience, a stamped, addressed envelope is 
enclosed. 


Name of Teachers College. arpa Nace 
Location of Teachers College......... ; 


eeeee Ceo ee eeerererereererecerecesseeeee 


Signature of President Answering 
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IMPROVING THE FACULTY OF THE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Many of the questions which follow may be answered by “yes” or “no.” 
Whenever this is the case, please fill the blank that can be thus answered 
with a plus sign (+) to indicate “yes” or a zero (0) to indicate “no.” 


ne 


The addition of new members of the faculty when vacancies occur or 
when departmental staffs are to be enlarged. 


1. Initiative in securing desirable members of the faculty. 


.....a, Does the department in which the new member is to work recommend a can- 
didate? 

Serine: b. Is there a conference of the president and the departmental staff concerned, 
at which conference a desirable candidate is suggested or selected? 

Scrorte c. Does the head of the department concerned recommend several suitable 
candidates from whom the president selects one? 

.....d. Is the initiative in finding and selecting a suitable person largely with the 
president, while at the same time the departmental group in which the 
new member is to work passes on his desirability? 


AGES e. Is the whole matter of selecting new members of the faculty entirely in the 
hands of the president? 
Bacto fepltesomenother method isi used, please state Its. «tc... cleclciscisice ves e seis oe 


2. Faculty vote on proposed additions to the faculty. 


.....a. After a suitable person has been found, does the whole faculty pass on the 
question of the desirability of that person? 
See (1) If this is the case, what is the procedure?...........s.seeees 


.....b. Do members of the departmental groups most closely related to the depart- 
ment in which the new member is to work have any voice in passing on the 
desirability of the candidate proposed? 

PeeeiCD) eit so, what 4s) the) procedure )-.1.\..\-.1..-- Piateich axe sre shonerer eters Dieterste 


3. In trying to secure desirable faculty members do you 


. sea. Seek the services of graduate schools or graduate departments of uni- 
versities? 
Rsleyets (1) If so, do you enlist the employment or placement bureaus of such 
institutions of higher learning? 
eon (2) Do you enlist the services of the departmental staffs in such insti- 
tutions or the heads of such staffs? 
.....b. Do you seek the services of some one employed in public school work? 
.....¢. Do you try to find some one who is teaching in a teachers college? 
....d. Do you seek to secure desirable candidates through commercial teachers 
agencies? 
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4. Characteristics 


sought 


Below are some characteristics considered essential in a teacher. Under 


each of the groups 


a, b, c, d, and e rate the one you consider most important 


I, the next most important 2, and so on. 


a. Experience 


Aton. 0G) 
arsine (2) 


Wide experience in teaching, not necessarily in a position similar 
to the one you desire to fill. 

Experience in a position similar to the one you desire to fill but 
this experience less successful than that indicated under (1) 
above. 4 


Sitio se (3) Marked success in a position in which executive or administrative 


Sistetels (4) 


ability and initiative rather than teaching ability were required. 
Experience as teacher in the public schools. 


b. Scholarship 


c. Personality aa 


are ehete (1) 
avelererel C2) 
sihetaters (3) 
anotid (4) 
Acero (5) 


Scholarship as evidenced by the possession of a Ph.D. degree. 
Rather ordinary or average scholarship but possessed of strong 
personality. 

Wide and comprehensive scholarship without marked research 
ability. 

Productive scholarship as evidenced by the publication of profes- 
sional books, articles, or reports of investigations. 

Fair degree of scholarship coupled with expert skill in giving 
instruction. 


a 
Good personal appearance ..... (6) Loyalty 
Vitality Re Wen (nes (7) Consistency 
Optimism .»-..(8) Honesty 
Sincerity aan eae eee (9) Frankness 
Enthusiasm --..(10) Sympathy 


d. Social qualities 


wear fate (1) 
digiao. (2) 


Good fellowship. 

Leadership in civic or community affairs as evidenced by mem- 
bership in civic clubs, commercial clubs, and participation in 
civic affairs. 

Leadership in social affairs as evidenced by active participation in 
affairs purely social, membership in social clubs, etc. 

Leadership in religious affairs; active work in church, Sunday 
school, and other religious organizations. 

Ability to represent your institution creditably in public gatherings 
through ability as a public speaker, organizing ability, etc. 


Extensive travel 

Refinement of manners 

Fine sense of ethical propriety 

Ability in music, art, or literature; connoisseur in matters of taste. 


5. Characteristics of some outstanding members of the faculty. 

It is desired to get some information concerning outstanding members 
of teachers college faculties and to tabulate the characteristics or qualities 
of these members of faculties who have made an eminent success in teachers 


colleges. Please read through the items in this section; then complete the 
table that follows thereafter : 
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a. Highest degree held 
(1) Bachelor’s 
(2) Master’s 
(3) Doctor of Philosophy 


(4) Normal school diploma (approximately 60 semester hours of work) 


(5) No degree or diploma of any kind 
(6) Some degree other than any mentioned above 


b. Undergraduate work completed in 


(1) Normal school (5) Private or endowed university 

(2) Teachers college (6) State university 

(3) Liberal arts college (7) Foreign college or university 

(4) Land grant college (8) Normal school and college or uni- 
versity 


c. Positions held before becoming a member of your faculty 


(1) Teacher in a one-room ru- (11) Position in state department of edu- 
ral school cation, other than state superintend- 

(2) Teacher in a consolidated ent 
school (12) Teacher in a normal school 

(3) Teacher in a village (13) Teacher in a teachers college 
school (14) Teacher in a liberal arts college 

(4) Principal or superintend- (1s) President of a normal school or lib- 
ent of a village school eral arts college 

(5) Teacher in the grades of (16) Teacher in a private or endowed 
a city school university 

(6) Principal of a ward (17) Teacher in a state university 
school (18) Some position in education not named 

(7) Principal of a high school above 

(8) City superintendent (19) Some position in the business or pro- 

(9) County superintendent fessional world other than teaching 


(10) State superintendent 


d. Where reared 


(1) The country 
(2) A village (a community of less than 2,500 inhabitants) 
(3) A city (a community of more than 2,500 inhabitants) 


e. Principal occupation of his parent or guardian . 


(1) Unskilled laborer (10) Mine owner 

(2) Skilled laborer or artisan (11) Salesman 

(3) Farmer (12) Accountant 

(4) Teacher (13) Public Official 

(5) Doctor (14) Hotel or restaurant owner or man- 
(6) Lawyer ager 

(7) Manufacturer (15) Housekeeper 

(8) Merchant (16) Some occupation not mentioned above 
(9) Miner 


f. Length of service in educational work (exclusive of years spent in secur- 


ing education) before coming to your institution. 
g. Number of years employed in your institution. 
h. What salary is paid this faculty member for twelve months? 
i 


. 


(1) Through school work other than that in your college 


Does he supplement his salary and what is the amount of this supplement? 


(2) Through additional work in your college, as grading correspondence 


papers, or teaching extension classes 
(3) Through work other than educational 
(4) Through publication of books and the income arising therefrom 
(5) Through delivering professional or other types of lectures 
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j. Success of this teacher in your institution is due to: 
(1) Excellence and thorough- (3) Excellent personality 
ness of scholarship (4) Some other characteristic 
(2) Unusual ability as an in- 
structor 
k. The services of this faculty member were secured through: 
(1) Recommendation of some institution of higher learning 
(2) Your personal acquaintance with the work of this teacher 
(3) Recommendation by some member of your staff who knew this teacher 
(4) You knew this teacher when he was attending your college or some 
other college, and personally directed his (her) education with a view 
to preparing him (her) for the particular position now held 
(5) This teacher was recommended by a commercial teachers agency. 


1, Age 
(1) Give the teacher’s age 


Now think of the six best teachers in your institution, those who because of their skill 
as instructors, because of their executive ability, or because of other personal or pro- 
fessional characteristics deserve to be considered the six outstanding members of your 
faculty, then complete the table below by filling in the qualities of characteristics for 
each of these six faculty members. The letters at the top of the columns correspond 
with the letters giving the topical headings of the outline just preceding this paragraph, 
thus: 


a. Represents the highest degree held (page 2, paragraph 5 subtopic a, etc.) 

b cs the type of institution in which undergraduate work was completed 
c t the positions held by this teacher before coming to your institution 
d. se the type of community in which this teacher was reared 

e. sf the principal occupation of his parents or guardian 

£. ce length of service before coming to your institution 

g. Ms the number of years this teacher has served your institution 

h, ‘ the salary paid by your institution for twelve months 

i 5 the supplemental amount that this teacher earns in twelve months 
ae 4 the success of this teacher is due to 

k. Bee the instrumentality through which you secured this teacher’s services 
12 rs this teacher’s age 


The columns are to be filled by writing in the proper space the numeral that repre- 
sents the particular characteristic of the teacher. This is to be done for each of the six 
best members of your faculty. An illustration of how the table might appear for one 
teacher is given below: 


ab c die f g h i j k 1 
ee ee ee 
Teacher No. r 2 3 E, Laas I 4 | 15 | 6 | Prof. | 3500 | 400] 2 | 5r 

14, 15,17 Hist. 


CC ES 


The teacher in the above table holds a master’s degree; did his undergraduate work 
in a liberal arts college; taught in a rural school; was city superintendent; state’ super- 
intendent; teacher in a normal school; a liberal arts college; was reared in the country; 
his parent or guardian was a teacher; taught fifteen years before coming to your insti- 
tution; has served your institution for six years; receives a salary of $3,500; his sup- 
plemental earnings are $400; his success is due to ability as an instructor; you secured 
his services through a higher institution of learning; he is fifty-one years old. 
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Teacher No. 1 


Teacher No. 2 


Teacher No. 3 


Teacher No. 4 


Teacher No. 5 


Teacher No. 6 
NN a Da ee ee ee ee 


Improvement of the faculty in Service 


II. 


1. Many institutions have some provisions whereby members of the faculty 
who have served the institution for a number of years may be granted 
leave of absence. This section deals with leaves of absence. 


a. Leaves of absence with pay 

...--(1) Does your institution grant such leaves? 

.....(2) What proportion of the teacher’s salary is paid? 

aeatters (3) How long must a teacher serve before he is entitled to it? 

.....(4) For how many months is the salary paid when the teacher is on 
leave? ‘ 

....-(5) Is there an obligation on the part of the teacher to return after 
expiration of the leave? 

....-(6) May he leave his position with your institution for another one 
that he considers better or more desirable immediately after the 
leave of absence has expired? 

.....(7) In case he does this must he refund any part of the money 
paid during the leave of absence? 

.....(8) What fraction of the money paid during the leave of absence 
must he refund in case he accepts another position? 

roan (9) In case there is a restriction on the number of persons who may 
be away on leave of absence with pay during any year, state 
TEMILEr eos stalaveleloreisie cle @lerslsrers/teier Beeston a (arsutjatehe eislons)evetele sano 


....(1t0) Must a person who is granted a leave spend his time in study? 

...-(11) May he devote his time to travel? 

...-(12) May he spend his time in rest or recreation? 

...-(13) May he spend his time in writing for publication? 

....(14) May he teach in another institution during his leave of absence, 
receiving pay from that institution, and also receive his pay 
from your institution? 

no Crs)) is there any. objection or adverse criticism on the part of your 
governing board or other state authority to the policy of granting 
leaves of absence with pay? 

....(16) If this is the case, state briefly upon what this criticism is based: 


sere eens 


Licile\ieehel altel esonelsvereisiepejeie) © 9,0) @)0) 016 °Xe weer mercer ewer ersee Pe ee 


....(17) How many members of your faculty are away on leaves of 
absence this year? 

,...(18) What is the total number of your faculty? (Include all who 
are regularly employed and paid salaries for the entire year.) 
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b. Leaves of absence without pay 


SNe (1) 


c. Results of leaves of absence 


Siaio (1) 


Do you permit members of your faculty to go away for grad- 
uate study? 

Do you encourage them to do so? 

If so, how is this encouragement: given? .........5+.s« Sieteiace 


How many of your teachers are away on this type of leave 
this year? 

If there is a restriction on the number of those who may be 
away on this type of leave during any one year, what is the 
PESELICELON PM ro wrersve iis o-10ro-0se55' 06 \syrevo\evere tape vovfoiley aifey(avenets attr onetaMeyaVe la veRoNetete af 


Lemme mee m wwe eee e eee sree seer eeeseeseseeee 


Approximately what proportion of those who have been away 
on leave of absence have been more valuable to your institution 
after their return from such leaves of absence? 

What are the outstanding benefits of granting leaves of absence, 
AS VOU: SCO LIUTS scornrsfeueuiabers = elouarevers aucvoretshetaketeasieieree ete TRIN elotetons 
What is the total number of those who have been away on leaves 
of absence during the last three years? 

Were some of those who have been granted a leave of absence 
actually less valuable after their leave than before? 

If there were any under (4) above, to what do you attribute the 
Conditiomestatedsna ei eremreiseier aeechausoeystateys aysiisiptoieres iad Ae aboot 


d. Study during summer terms 


events (1) 


2. Salaries 
What, in your 


Do your teachers have an opportunity to go away for graduate 
study during summer terms? 

Are they encouraged to do so? 

How is this encouragement given? ........ ....-. Bisyahee <cstersiesetere 
How many weeks do your teachers teach each year? 

If your faculty members are required to teach during summer 
terms, does this mean that they must teach every summer? 


If you have some arrangement whereby faculty members may 


teach some summer terms but are at liberty during other sum- 
mer terms, please state it. 


How many members of your faculty were away for graduate 
study last summer? 


judgment, should be the salary of the following types 


of positions in a teachers college? 


Minimum Maximum No. of Increases 


rim NO of Increases 


(1) Professors 


(2) Associate Professors 


(3) Assistant Professors 


(4) Instructors 


(5) Critic Supervisors 


$$ | 
S$ S$ um 


eee eS eee 
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‘Participation of the faculty in the initiation of educational policies; that 


is, construction of the curriculum, deciding on the question of final ex- 
aminations, etc. 


. Does the faculty initiate all educational policies? 

. Does the faculty initiate most of the educational policies? 

. Does it initiate a minority of the educational policies? 

. Does it initiate educational policies only very rarely? ‘ 

. Is the initiation of educational policies considered the duty of the president, 


and not a part of the function of the faculty? 


. Does the Board of Regents or the Board of Control initiate the educational 


policies? If so, to what extent? 


4. Faculty participation in administrative policies; that is, the making of 
budgets, etc. 


. Does the faculty have any voice in determining administrative policies? 
. Does the faculty pass on all administrative policies? 
. Is the vote of the faculty on an administrative measure subject to the veto 


of the president? 
SOHO O18 (1) If so, can the measure or policy be passed over the veto by a 
two-thirds or a three-fourths majority vote? 


. Is the right of the faculty to pass on an administrative policy merely a 


matter of form? 
Is the approval of the faculty not a part of its functions, the initiation and 
administration of policies of this kind being the duty of the president? 


Faculty meetings 


.....(1) In faculty meetings all members of the faculty are on a plane 
of equality, having equal right of discussion and equal voice in 
the determination of matters pending before the faculty. 

eetoehe (2) All faculty members of professional rank have the rights indi- 
cated in (1) above. 

.....(3) Only full professors have the rights indicated in (1) above. - 

.....(4) Only heads of departments have the rights indicated in (1) above. 

ijensveks (5) Members of the training school staff have the rights enjoyed by 
members of the regular college faculty indicated in (1) above. 

.....(6) Members of the training school staff participate in faculty 
meetings but do not have the right to vote on questions which 
are pending before the faculty. 

Sistereke (7) While members of the training school staff are considered mem- 
bers of the faculty with the same rights and privileges as mem- 
bers of the regular staff of the college, yet there is a feeling 
that the former are somewhat subordinate in rank. 


Coéperative effort to improve instruction 


seen ede 


Heads of departmental groups systematically visit all classes in their re- 
spective departments. 


. The visits mentioned under (a) are a very rare occurrence. 
. These visits mentioned in (a) have secured a marked improvement in the 


quality of instruction. 


_ These visits mentioned in (a) have secured only a very limited improve- 


ment in the quality of instruction. 

These visits mentioned in (a) have had no appreciable effect. 

There is a dean of instruction or a dean of the college who visits classes 

systematically. 

.....(t) Approximately what per cent of his time does the dean men- 
tioned in (f) spend in planning means for improving instruction? 
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(2) Approximately what per cent of his time is devoted to visiting 
classes ? 

....(3) Do you consider that the dean named in (f) should visit classes 

with a view to improving the quality of instruction? 

.....(4) Do you find that as a result of the dean’s efforts there has been 

an improvement in the quality of instruction? 

ates (a) In a marked degree. 

aces (b) In an appreciable degree. 

Baers (c) In an inappreciable degree. 


g. The president and improvement of instruction. 
.....(1) What per cent of your time are you able to devote to the im- 
provement of instruction? 
(2) Do you find time to visit classes regularly ard systematically? 
(3) If so, what per cent of your time is taken up with this work? 
(4) State briefly what supervisory or other devices you are able to 
use in improving the quality of the instruction furnished by 
your? faculty n csceesrerevsiyrwyove.enencver 6 elec ate veyeroxst er eovuarorelatunereitelie ce eysveke ane 


h. Faculty members and the visiting of classes. 

Soe (1) Do members of your instructional staff regularly visit classes of 
other instructors in your institution and call upon them to justify 
the content and method in their courses? 

-....(2) Is visiting of the type mentioned in (1) above 


spetetons (a) A matter of almost daily occurrence 

--.-.-(b) A very unusual procedure 

iaterat (c) An occurrence that almost never takes place 

++++-(d) This visiting is done voluntarily on the part of faculty 
members 


+.++-(e) It is done because the president has suggested it and 
encourages it 
Slane (4) Because it is considered a part of the teacher’s duties 


wetter (3) Faculty members are regularly expected to explain the reasons 
for the content and method of their courses to 
srenneee (a) The president 


----.(b) The dean of instruction or the dean of the college 
+-.--(c) To other members of the faculty working in the same 


department 

BeGGH (d) To members of the faculty working in other depart- 
ments 

Seren 4 (e) To entire faculty at faculty meetings 

Sass (f) To departmental groups representing related or cognate 
departments 


7. The Curriculum. 


a. Members of a departmental group work out the problems relating to the 
curriculum so far as their respective departments are concerned. 


++++-(1) All members realize that it is their task to keep the curriculum 
abreast of the best thought and practice of the present. 

++e+-(2) The ourriculum for -each department is the result of the co- 
operative effort of the entire departmental group. 

++++-(3) All members within a departmental group have equal responsi- 
bility in determining the curriculum for that department. 

+++++(4) All members of each departmental group participate in the work 
of formulating and organizing the curriculum, but the real deter- 
mination of these matters is left to heads of departments. 

-++(5) Only the head of a department has any authority in determining 

what the curriculum shall be for that department. 


a seiitiile teil eal 
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b. Committees appointed by the president to formulate and organize the cur- 
riculum. 


rites (1) Curriculum problems, whether of revision or of addition to the 
curriculum are solved by a committee appointed by the president. 
bike ai (a) On this committee are members of the faculty repre- 

senting all departments in the institution. 

Groton (b) Only the most important or largest departments are 
represented. 

avereiete (c) Members of the staff of the training school are rep- 
resented. 

erie (d) Members are chosen for their special ability, not be- 
cause of department. 

eens (2) Faculty approval necessary after the committee completes its 
labors. 

Sena ees (a) The faculty considers the report of this committee on 
curriculum and accepts or rejects in whole or in part 
as it sees fit. 

Bsus (b) The approval of the faculty is merely a matter of form. 

Sa stevs (c) The approval of the faculty is not necessary. 

sienetese (3) Number of members of committee on curriculum and length of 
service. 

saansheys (a) How many members are there on this committee? 

Serene (b) This is a standing committee and serves indefinitely. 

Syokckens (c) The committee is appointed for a particular task of re- 
vision and discharged when that task is completed. 


ce. Study of curricula in other institutions doing similar work. 


Waserera (1) This process is carried on continuously. 

.....(2) It is done occasionally when there is a demand for revision of 
the curriculum, when individuals are appointed for this purpose. 

eraeye (3) It is done only incidentally and on the initiative of individual 
members of the faculty; it is not expected of any one to do this. 

need) Lt 1s never, done: 


d. Revisions of the whole curriculum are undertaken. 


exeneteve (1) At irregular intervals; or when the faculty or the president 
demands it. 

.....(2) The curriculum is in process of continuous revision. 

....-(3) Revisions occur rarely—when the Board of Regents orders them. 


e. State-wide conferences. 

In some states the faculties of all teacher-training institutions are 
called to meet and jointly plan the curriculum with the needs of the whole 
state in mind. 

Bross (1) These are held annually. 
etensts (2) Semiannually. 
.....(3) At irregular intervals. 
(4) No such conferences have ever been held. 
(5) Do you consider such state-wide conferences valuable? 


f. Studies to determine the needs of students. 

(1) Do members of each departmental staff in your institution con- 
duct studies or investigations to determine what types of instruc- 
tion can be given by each department to meet in a most satis- 
factory manner the needs of your students in actual teaching 
after they have graduated from your institution? If so, list 
some of the most significant studies that have been made....... ; 
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g. Some institutions find it desirable to have members of their faculties visit 
institutions doing similar work in their own state or other states, and thus to 
make available the best methods and practices. In your institution this is 
done 


(1) Frequently; that is, there is some member of the faculty away 

on such visit nearly every week. 

.....(2) Infrequently; that is, it is a very rare occasion when one of 
your faculty members visits some other institution for the pur- 
pose stated above. 

Brera (3) This practically never occurs. 


h, Faculty members and national or regional professional meetings. 


Sis tae (1) Number who attended the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association last year. 

Neleter (2) Number who attended the midwinter meeting of the National 
Education Association last year. 

severe (3) Number who attended the meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges last year. 

5 ore (4) List other important professional meetings that a member or 
members of your faculty attended last year. ..............0e;> 

eee (s) What proportion of your instructional staff attended the meet- 
ings of the State Education Association last year? 

meeiena (6) How many were on the general or departmental programs of the 


State Education Association? 


8. The relation of the Training School to the College. 


a. State briefly the procedure employed in your institution to keep the instruc- 
tional staff of the college informed about the aims of the training school, 
its) problems,andy tse progress; Lroml day utOeG-ayacres eine alee eiieeiosie iene 


b. Codperation of collegiate departments and the training school. 


(1) What departments are in closest codperation with the training 
SCHOOL, haters any srensisrecensvecaustosthae os atoewrerckon ionic Sete ae eee 


c. Members of the college staff engaged in the preparation of a specific type of 
teachers, as for instance, elementary grade teachers, keep in constant touch 
with the work that these students are doing in the training school. 


aes (1) Through daily reports concerning the work of these students. 

Satipere (2) Through occasional but systematic reports. 

--...(3) Through the systematic help they give these students in planning 
their lessons which they teach to the pupils in the training school. 

iene (4) Through regular observation of the manner in which these stu- 
dents teach in the training school. 

-...-(5) Through infrequent observation of the teaching of these students, 

eons (6) Through conferences with the critic supervisors who direct the 
teaching work of these students. 
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-+.(7) There is no systematic effort to keep in touch with the work of 
student teachers in the training school. 
+--+. (8) It is not thought necessary or desirable to keep in touch with 
the student teaching in the training school. 
++...(9) To what extent and in what manner does a departmental group 
in the college, as for instance the department of English, plan 
the work of the student teachers in English in the training school? 


..+.(10) How many members of the college instructional staff teach classes 
in the training school? 
....(11) What departments are represented? 


+...(12) How many members of the training school staff teach classes in 
the college proper? 
+s»-(I3) What classes do they teach? ....... 


. Give some illustrations of how members of the college staff have aided the 


training school in the solution of its problems 2... ....000ccssccsssesvcne 


9. Professional Treatment of Subject Matter, i.e., differentiated in a thor- 
oughgoing way from courses offered in liberal arts colleges. 


a. 


List the courses that have been definitely professionalized in your insti- 
PE CACHOM Use e reverse loFele Lolot e/a alewe wave, SVs els loys ots ievalier steels ferro sie Tale eisoreasha syetoxs eoracsoonoud 


. What per cent of the courses offered by your institution have not been 


professionalized at all or not professionalized to an appreciable extent? 


. Is it your judgment that the following courses should be professionalized ? 


eiea’s (1) Psychology ..---(8) Biological Sciences 

.....(2) English Composition ..... (9) Sociology 

....-(3) English Literature ....(10) History 

egarorets (4) Modern Foreign ....(11) Industrial Arts 
Languages ...-(12) Home Economics 

Deter (S)eleatin ani C13)! Music 

.....(6) Mathematics ....(14) Drawing 


...--(7) Physical Sciences 


What, in your judgment, are the subjects most difficult to professionalize? 


10. Research Conducted by Members of the Faculty. 


a. 


How many studies have been carried on in the last twelve months 
in an effort to determine the teacher training needs of the area served 


by your institution? 
(1) List some of the most significant of these studies.............- 


ed 


b. 
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What research studies or investigations have been carried on in the last 
twelve months in an effort to determine how the institution can best serve 
its graduates after they have begun teaching?........+---. She eval ie vensiatcrete 


JOE. 


Retaining Capable Teachers After They are Employed. 

Below are some of the means that have been suggested for making the 
service more attractive to the members of a teachers college staff, and thus 
rendering it less likely that capable members of your faculty whom you 
wish to keep in the service of your institution will leave it. Please rate them 
in order of their importance, rating the most important 1, the next most 
important 2, and so on: 


. Freeing members of the instructional staff from executive details of 


committee work. 


. Securing continuity of service on a merit basis; that is, removing the fear 


of political or other outside interference. 


. Establishing the principle of academic freedom; granting the largest meas- 


ure of freedom to each member of the faculty in his department. 


. Providing adequate salaries. 
. Giving the faculty an opportunity to determine the large policies of the 


institution, organizing the faculty on a democratic basis. 


. Giving the right sort of publicity to meritorious work done by any member 


of the faculty. 


. Decreasing the teaching load to not more than that carried by teachers in 


our best universities; that is, no faculty member teaches more than 16 
hours a week, and some who carry on research or other valuable work, 
less than 16 hours. 


. Giving those who are interested in research an opportunity to do this type 


of work, and assisting them in securing the publication of the results of 
their researches. 


. Developing a feeling of good fellowship and friendship among faculty 


members. 


. Appealing to a sense of loyalty to the institution and the need of serv- 


ing it. 


. Reducing reports and other routine matters to a minimum. 
. Developing an active interest in the community affairs of the city or town 


in which the college is located. 


ALE NDIXTG 


Letrer TO MEMBERS OF FACULTIES OF STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


At the Boston meeting last month, the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges endorsed the study a part of which is herewith mailed to you with 
a request that you answer the questions at your earliest convenience. Your 
President has been requested to furnish a mass of information requiring 
about forty-five minutes of his time. It is thought that you will be able to 
answer the questions on this page in about one-third of that time. 

All information that is given will be treated in a manner wholly imper- 
sonal, in order that there may be no possibility of identifying the sender 
of any of the answers, or of implying any criticism of any individual or 
institution. The results of the study will be published as soon as possible 
and a digest sent to all who codperated in it. 

Please fill out and return to A. Linscheid, 509 West 121st Street, New 
York City, at your earliest convenience. Your doing so will be appreciated 
as a very great kindness, indeed. For your convenience in answering, a 
stamped, addressed envelope is herewith enclosed. 


Name of person amswering...........eeece see eeeecereeeeees 
Name of institution represented.......-..eeeeeee eee ec ceeeees 


TIE 


Retaining Capable Teachers After They are Employed. 

Below are some of the means that have been suggested for making the 
service more attractive to the members of a teachers college staff, and thus 
rendering it less likely that capable members of your faculty whom you 
wish to keep in the service of your institution will leave it. Please rate 
them in order of their importance, rating the most important 1, the next 
most important 2, and so on: 


meee 1. Freeing members of the instructional staff from executive details of com- 
mittee work. 

pirialeie 2. Securing continuity of service on a merit basis; that is, removing the fear of 
political or other outside interference. 

ee thee 3. Establishing the principle of academic freedom; granting the largest 
measure of freedom to each member of the faculty in his department. 

ieieie 4. Providing adequate salaries. 

Sel atevs 5. Giving the faculty an opportunity to determine the large policies of the 


institution, organizing the faculty on a democratic basis. 

mnayelire 6. Giving the right sort of publicity to meritorious work done by any member 
of the faculty. 

aisle ats 7. Decreasing the teaching load to not more than that carried by teachers in 
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-- 10. 
-II. 
-I2. 


our best universities; that is, no faculty member teaches more than 16 
hours a week, and some who carry on research or other valuable work, less 
than 16 hours. 


. Giving those who are interested in research an opportunity to do this 


type of work, and assisting them in securing the publication of the results 
of their researches. 


. Developing a feeling of good fellowship and friendship among faculty mem- 


bers. 
Appealing to a sense of loyalty to the institution and the need of serving it. 


Reducing reports and other routine matters to a minimum. 
Developing an active interest in the community affairs of the city or town 
in which the college is located. 


Putrbte ss - 


TEACHERS FROM THESE INSTITUTIONS RESPONDED WITH EvALUA- 


ab PEIN DIX. D 


TION OF THE Factors oF DESIRABILITY IN TEACHERS 


Flagstaff, Arizona 
Tempe, Arizona 
Conway, Arkansas 
Greeley, Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Fresno, California 

San José, California 
San Diego, California 
Santa Barbara, California 
Athens, Georgia 
Valdosta, Georgia 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Charleston, Illinois 

De Kalb, Illinois 
Macomb, Illinois 
Normal, Illinois 
Muncie, Indiana 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
Emporia, Kansas 
Hays, Kansas 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Richmond, Kentucky 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Salem, Massachusetts 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Marquette, Michigan 


Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Bemidji, Minnesota 
Mankato, Minnesota 


CoLLEGE PosITIons 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
Winona, Minnesota 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Maryville, Missouri 
Springfield, Missouri 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
Wayne, Nebraska 
Chadron, Nebraska 
Kearney, Nebraska 

Peru, Nebraska 
Greenville, North Carolina 
Silver City, New Mexico 
East Las Vegas, New Mexico 
Buffalo, New York 
Albany, New York 
Mayville, North Dakota 
Valley City, North Dakota 
Minot, North Dakota 
Dickinson, North Dakota 
Kent, Ohio 

Ada, Oklahoma 

Alva, Oklahoma 

Edmond, Oklahoma 
Durant, Oklahoma 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
California, Pennsylvania 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Millersville, Pennsylvania 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
Springfield, South Dakota 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Commerce, Texas 

Denton, Texas 

Alpine, Texas 

Huntsville, Texas 

Canyon, Texas 


Nacogdoches, Texas 
Kingsville, Texas 

San Marcos, Texas 

East Radford, Virginia 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Farmville, Virginia 
Fairmount, West Virginia 
Athens, West Virginia 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Menominee, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Platteville, Wisconsin 
River Falls, Wisconsin 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Superior, Wisconsin 


re 


APPENDIX E 


INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED BY GRADUATE STUDENTS OF TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIversity, WHo EvaLuatep Devices 
FOR MAKING SERVICE IN THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ATTRACTIVE TO TEACHERS IN THESE INSTITUTIONS 


Aberdeen, South Dakota, State 
Teachers College 

Albany, New York, State Teachers 
College 

Augsburg College 

Brigham Young University 

Charleston, Illinois, State Teachers 
College 

Conway, Arkansas, State Teachers 
College 

Cullowee, North Carolina, 
Teachers College 

East Radford, Virginia, State Teach- 
ers College 


State 


Emporia, Kansas, State Teachers 
College 

Greenville, North Carolina, State 
Teachers College 

Huntsville, Texas, State Teachers 
College 


Jamaica, New York, State Teachers 
College 

Lindenwood College 

Lehigh University 

Miami University 

Marquette University 

Massachusetts Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 

Mount Holyoke College 

Mount Pleasant State Teachers Col- 
lege 
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Macomb, Illinois, State Teachers 
College 

George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

Oshkosh State Teachers College 

Salem, Massachusetts, State Teach- 
ers College 

Teachers College, 
versity 

University of Atlanta 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Kansas 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Oregon 

University of Maryland 

University of Nebraska 

University of Wyoming 

State Teachers College, Springfield, 
South Dakota 


Columbia Uni- 


State Department of Education, 
Oklahoma 
State Department of Education, 
Alabama 


State Department of Education, Ar- 
kansas 

State Department of 
Louisiana 

State Teachers College, Wayne, Ne- 
braska 

Washington State College of Agri- 
culture 


Education, 
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